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The” ¢ IS preparation of a plan is so in- 
herently strong as to command the 


respect of able brains to which it 
must be submitted.” So wrote a 
|. contemporary observer of the methods 
Mar of J. P. Morgan, Sr. Careful handling 
of facts was the foundation upon which 
the Morgan success was built. The 
methods which he originated are today 
the basis of modern investment banking 


Fact and Method in Business Advances 


New business methods are constantly 
coming to the front. Today the new ideas 
in Business Management and Control 


John Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 


The Founder of Modern Finance 


are more important than was “Scientific 
Management” two decades ago. An idea 
that is evolved half a world away can 
quickly change the course of trade, affect- 
ing your business—perhaps multiplying 
it, perhaps destroying it. 

You, and all business men, need a 
reliable, methodical means of knowing 
the ideas and the methods that are 
developing each day in the world of 
commerce. To provide such a clearing 
house of business progress, Kardex In- 
stitute is established. Make it your 
source of knowledge for increased profits, 
decreased business risk. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
|| Kardex Institute, 613 Kardex Bldg., 
Fak Coy. 613 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
Sond om part your TORONTO LONDON PARIS + BERLIN 
bscription for Kardex Busi 
Report for one year | Kardex Institute Service 
invoice. 

sasciiiaariecscmianiaai 1. General Business Ad- 4. Washington Letter 
Street (Bulletin) requested) 
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independent of profit, the membership fee is 
fixed at the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 
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New Accounts 
Vacation’s Over—They’ll New Grleans 


Vacations are over—funds low— 
deposits withdrawn— it’s ‘‘Sav- 
ing Time’”’ again for most people. | 
‘‘New account’’ time is here ! 


Will It Be Your Bank?— 


That depends upon HOW you 
solicit new deposits. Thousands 


of banks are winning NEW 4 
ACCOUNTS the Addressograph 
way. 


**2,500 New Accounts a 
Month’’— 


result of Addressograph-ed 
Direct Mail efforts 2,500 new | Pesta 
accounts were opened in one [| oes 


month.”’ 
—Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., | 
New Orleans, La. ae 


14New Accounts Next Day— 


‘First day after Addressograph- 
ing 500 circulars we secured 14 
new accounts.”’ 
—Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


FREE Trial Shows 8 Uses— 


FREE TRIAL—or Salesman’s 
call—will demonstrate 8 sur- 
prising money-saving uses for 
Addressograph in your bank. 


So, MAIL THE COUPON! 


WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


To Addressograph Co. 


a 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Send FREE catalog. 
TRAE MARK Send FREE Book “How to Get 
7 v4 Better Results From Form 
Letters."" 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Send PREPAID FREE Trial Hand 
Machine. Will return freight COLLECT 
unless we keep. 206-10-25 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


WE D like to name the epigrammatic 
young bank executive who opened his 
heart to us in confidence while we were 
both attending the convention of the 


American Institute of Banking in Kansas 
City last July. But his job probably 
wouldn’t be worth a nickel if we did. The 
burden of his lay was this: ‘The average 
bank man would be a better banker if 
had a sense of humor.” 

Now, we do not contend that the epigram 
is sound, nor that itisn’t. We use it merely 
to introduce a delicious bit of evidence in 
the form of “An Open Letter to St. Peter,” 
on page 8 and its author, Roscoe Macy, 
bank cashier in an 
Iowa village in the 
geographical midst of 
“where the tall corn 
grows.” Withhold your 
appraisal of your own 
sense of humor until 
you have read_ the 
Epistle to the Guard- 
ian of the Pearly Gates. 

‘““One thing,’’ 
writes Mr. Macy, oy 
should like to make 
sure, if possible, and 
that is that no read- 
er of my letter to 
St. Peter may get 
the idea that I resent the confidence of our 
cuslomers, or begrudge them the time taken 
up in listening to their troubles. Such is 
not the case at all. They are fine people, 
and I enjoy my associations with them. 

After an experience as editor of the 
Grinnell College newspaper, two years in 
law school and membership on the Board 


Mr. Macy 


of Editors of the Harvard Law Review—an, 


honor, he scrupulously explains, bestowed 
for scholarship, rather than literary ability 
—Mr. Macy became, and for all we know 
still is, cashier of the First State Bank of 
Lynnville, Iowa, in 1916. “Since then, 
and especially during the deflation period, 
the major portion of my education has 
been acquired,” he writes. 


N THIS issue we present an interesting 

discussion of the probable effects of 
England’s return to the gold standard and 
sterling par on American industry by Prof. 
Ivan Wright, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois. Paralleling it 
on page 7 is an interview by Frank Plachy, 
Jr., with Walter T. Layton, editor of the 
London Economist, on the subject of the 
payment of the debts of European nations 
to America and England’s economic and 
industrial position. Mr. Layton is well 
known both in England and the United 
States as a writer on economic questions 
and as editor of Europe’s outstanding 
economic journal. He has just been re- 
quested by the League of Nations to visit 
Austria and report on the progress of 
economic rehabilitation in that country. 
Mr. Lay ton is one of those who may be 
said to be ‘‘on the fence” in regard to the 
feasibility of the return to the gold standard 
in England at this time. 


N exceptional program is in_ prospect 

for bank and financial advertising men 
at the convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 14, 15 and 16. 

Headliners in the business sessions Wed- 
nesday, October 14, will hg G. Lynn Sumner, 
of Scranton, Pa.; E. Elmo Lewis, of 
Detroit; Martin L. Pierce, of the Hoover 
Sweeper Company, North Canton, Ohio. 

Thursday will be devoted to depart- 
mental sessions. Speakers in the Invest- 
ment group will include E. Paul Young, of 
Chicago, and Edward 
Leach & Company. 
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president of 
Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; 


group will hear C. W. Bailey, 
e Southern Trust Company, 
Davis Biggs, National 


Ernest is the Business Outlook?” 


Copyright, 1925, by the Aading Machine Company, 
{ U2) Published Monthly in Detroit, Mich. 
The Trust business session, to be addressed by 


George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, New York, on “What 
He will be 


Colgrove, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; I. F. Frieberger, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, and John 
A. Reynolds, assistant vice-president, Union 
Trust Company, Detroit. 

The Savings division will feature Hugh 
O’Donnell, assistant business manager of 
the New York Times, and W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, chairman of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission. 

The program for the Commercial Bank- 
ing and Institutional Advertising session, 
has not been announced. 

Friday, October 16, will be the closing 


followed by Glenn Griswold, editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, and Frank 
Bennett, Jr., publisher of the United States 
Investor. 

The entertainment features include motor 
rides, theater parties, a special outdoor 
dinner and the football game between 
Ohio State and Columbia. 
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from a charcoal drawing by the architects. 
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unequaled 
record safety 


Ir 1s about sixteen years since first 
mortgage real estate bonds, as they 
are now known, were placed on the 
market. 

From that day to this no investor 
has ever lost a dollar in real estate 
bonds issued by the leading houses in 
this field. 

During these sixteen years there 
have been two financial crises, one 
panic, one war and two periods of 
inflation and boom. Prices on the 
stock exchange have melted like snow 
in the sun—millions have been lost— 
banks have failed—businesses have 
stopped, but real estate bonds have 
paid interest and principal promptly 
and faithfully. 

What other securities, except U. S. 
Government Bonds, can show a like 
record of safety? 


This unequaled record is not difh- 
cult to understand when one considers 
that real estate mortgage bonds are 
secured by income-earning properties 
in busy, thriving cities all over the 
country. Because they are secured 
by the ‘basis of all wealth,” real 
estate, that are as sound as the foun- 
dations of our national economic and 
social life. 

Yet they should be purchased only 
from houses with the experience, per- 
sonnel and character to issue this spe- 
cialized type of security. By dealing 
with such houses — and with them 
alone—investors will continue to say, 
‘| have never lost a dollar in first 
mortgage real estate bonds.” G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Offices and 
representatives in principal cities. 
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Sterling Par— Effect America 


The Problems for American Bankers and Business Men That 
Will Arise From Britain’s Return to the Gold Standard 


HE return of Great Britain to the 
gold standard will have an effect 
upon international trade which 
cannot be measured. This is in addition 
to its psychological influence for stabil- 
ization of exchanges, commerce, and 
general business throughout all the prin- 
cipal commercial countries. Moreover, 


the return of Great Britain to gold pay-’ 


ment has cast the deciding vote in the 
world’s allegiance to the traditional 
gold standard. 

For those who have followed the 
economic policy of Great Britain since 
the war the ultimate return to the gold 
standard could not have been doubted. 
The exact time when she would return 
to the gold standard was determined 
mainly by commercial, economic and 
political expediency. The intention 
of returning to the gold standard was 
definitely set forth in the report of the 
Cunliffe Committee 1918, which 
recommended a policy of deflation of 
credit and currency with payments for 


CORYRIGHT GALLOWAY 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


reconstruction by heavy taxation. 
These recommendations have been 
followed in an unhesitating manner 
since 1920. Great Britain has set an 
admirable example in feeling her way 
to a stable currency through a disor- 
ganized commercial world beset with 
depreciating currencies. 

Sterling reached the low point of 
$3.19. From this level the major trend 
has been upward. Nevertheless, 
numerous setbacks were inevitable 
because of the usual seasonal require- 
ments of business, payments to foreign 
countries, labor troubles and political 
dissatisfaction. 

Early in 1923 it was generally felt 
that. the deflation policy had been 
carried forward too rapidly. Unem- 
ployment and stagnation of commerce 
were everywhere prevalent in the 
British Isles. 


The day’s end for factory hands — Lancashire 


Consequently, the defla- 


tion policy was temporarily abandoned 
and as a result sterling sagged from 
$4.72-5/16 and was further depressed 
apparently by the influence of the‘labor 
government which, contrary to the 
expectations of many, assumed one of 
the most conservative policies of any 
British government in many years. 
The bottom of the reaction was reached 
around $4.20 in January, 1924. From 
that time to the present, with moderate 
setbacks, the tendency has been up- 
ward. The sound economic policy 
followed by Great Britain and the 
hardship endured by her people in 
order to restore the islands to their 
former economic position and to regain 
for London its leadership as the world 
money market is a tribute to British 
economic sense which all the rest of the 
world must admire. This was not an 


easy thing to do, and the difficulty 

was increased by the tendency for in- 

flation in all surrounding countries. 
British genius 


in economics and 
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finance has long been recognized, but 
the present success marks a turning 
point not only in Great Britain’s own 
financial history, but also in the 
financial history of the world and of 
every commercial country that enters 
into world commerce. 

The influence upon the United states 
of the British financial policy will be 
far-reaching and effective. 

Some of the advantageous influences 
for the United States are as follows: 

1. The stabilization of sterling and 
other foreign moneys in exchange 
for the dollar. 
Increased 
purchasing 
power of for- 
eign curren- 
cies and the 
consequent 
larger buying 
power which 
foreigners will 
have in the 
market for 
American 
goods. 
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3. The stabiliz- Lunch hour with a British flavor, Lancashire mills 


ing of commerce and increased 
commercial activities throughout 
Europe, through the stabilizing 
of exchange relations. 

4. Larger demand for American raw 
materials and more purchasing 
power in European countries for 
American trade because of in- 
creased production in Europe. 

5. The demand for more of America’s 
expensive gold which is not earn- 
ing us anything. 

6. The tendency toward equalization 
of world prices. 

7. Reduced speculation in foreign 
exchanges. 

Among some of the disadvantageous 

results may be enumerated: 

1. The declining purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

2. Keener competition in both home 
and foreign markets. 

3. The tendency toward a lower level 
of prices in America. 

4. A sharp decline in some lines of 

production where competition is 
most severe. 


[' SEEMS clear that the advantages 

mentioned above more than offset the 
disadvantages. It can hardly be said 
that the fact that American bankers 
have not established their place as 
world bankers during the ten years when 
Great Britain has been handicapped 
in these activities, is a disadvantage to 
the United States. It is, of course, 
perfectly clear to students of finance 
that American bankers:‘have not only 
failed to establish their position as 
world bankers and to make New York the 
world money market, but they have 
practically declared their intentions 
not to do so. Evidence of our position 


in the world money market is the with- 
drawal of American bankers from the 
financing of foreign trade and their 
reluctance to establish branches in 
foreign investment markets and com- 
pete. The foreign banking by Ameri- 
can bankers, or rather the purchase of 
foreign investments, is a laudable ac- 
tivity, but the commercial financing 
during recent years and for some time 
to come will perhaps be far more im- 
portant in determining the world money 
market than long time investments. 
The success of our Federal Reserve 
banks in managing 
the enormous gold 
supply which 
flowed into this 
country far in ex- 
cess of our needs 
has been somewhat 
of a surprise to 
British bankers. 
Fortunately, due to 
this able manage- 
ment, our prices 
have never been 
inflated as they 
might have been 
while still maintaining a gold con- 
version ratio for our currency. If our 
prices had been permitted to advance 
on the basis of the currency expansion 
possible with our excessively large 
portion of the world’s gold, the inter- 
national law of gold movements would 
have taken from us larger supplies of 
gold long ago. But the good manage- 
ment in this country has made it 


- necessary for European countries to 


acquire their needed gold supply from 
us by means other than selling us their 
cheaply produced products. Ulti- 
mately, this is the way they will get 
possession of the needed gold, but our 
policy has drawn the process out longer. 
This lengthening of the process of the 
redistribution of gold may appear to 
some to be disadvantageous, and it is 
for European countries, but the Ameri- 
can people are fortunate in being able 
to turn against the tide of world 
inflation and hold down their own 
prices, thereby averting finan- © 
cial demoralization at home. 
If. England were the only 
country returning to the gold 
standard, the advantages to 
the United States and to all 
the rest of the commercial 
world would not be so large, 
but many smaller countries 
will follow suit. In fact, 
many have already announced 
their intentions of either re- 
turning to the gold standard 
or tying their currency to 
sterling. In either case, a 
parity will be established be- 
tween the American dollar, 
the pound Sterling and most 
of the currencies of the com- 
mercial world. The advantage 
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to the United States in being able 
to trade with foreign countries without 
the fear and caution which have been 
required in recent years will mean the 
removal of an enormous restriction. 


ON THE return of sterling to par 
many well-informed people ques- 
tioned the ability of the Bank of England 
to pay out gold on demand. It was 
natural that these suspicions would 
arise. The bank, however, reserves 
the right to pay out gold for notes 
at its discretion. Gold is only paid 
out freely for export. In order to 
forestall various speculators it appears 
that the plan was entered into of 
establishing co-operation between the 
New York bankers and the Bank of 
England with the avowed intention 
of carrying out definitely the free gold 
market in London. A loan therefore 
was arranged by J. P. Morgan and 
Company and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for the Bank of 
England. Messrs. J. P. Morgan and 
Company and other bankers provided 
a credit for the British Government of 
$100,000,000. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York made an arrange- 
ment in which the other Federal Reserve 
banks of the United States are privileged 
to participate for a loan of $200,000,- 
000 in gold to be placed at the disposal 
of the Bank of England if desired. 
These two arrangements are very 
different. The Morgan loan is a 
government banking credit, while the 
Federal Reserve loan is only an ar- 
rangement between the banks of issue 
of the two different countries. Under 
this arrangement, the credit may be 
made available to the Bank of England 
in several different ways. The Reserve 
Bank may buy sterling bills or create 
and maintain a deposit balance in the 
Bank of England or earmark gold and 
hold it in the New York bank, or export 
gold to London. The arrangement to 
be followed will undoubtedly be that 
which seems expedient. This credit 
may never be used. It is, in fact, the 
avowed financial policy of the British 
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government not to use it unless it be- 
comes necessary. The arrangement 
was made as a matter of protection 
and as a warning to speculators. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Winston Churchill, plainly stated the 
purpose as follows: 

“These credits will only be used if, 
as, when they are required. We do not 
expect to have to use them, and we 
shall freely use other measures in 
priority. 

“These great credits across the 
Atlantic Ocean have been obtained and 
built up as a solemn warning to specu- 
lators of every kind and of every hue 
and in every country, of the resistance 
which they will encounter and of the 
reserves with which they will be con- 
fronted, if they attempt to disturb the 
gold parity which Great Britain has 
now established.” 

The position of the Bank of England 
will be further strengthened by the 
increase of foreign deposit balances. 
During the several years of depreciated 
currencies throughout the world it has 
not been advantageous for many 
countries to remit balances to London 
as in pre-war years. With the estab- 
lishment of sterling par and _ the 
resumption of specie payments in many 
other countries, sterling will again 
become the international currency. 
Foreign countries throughout the world 
will at once seize upon the advantage 
of maintaining deposit balances in 
London and settling their accounts 
through the London market. This will 
strengthen the reserve position of the 
Bank of England and turn gold toward 
that market from many countries. 


FROM the standpoint of the United 
States there are many complications, 
the solution of which time will tell. 
Among these are the enormous debts 
which European countries owe us and 
which they will endeavor to pay in 
goods. A second condition is the 
disturbed character of all world markets, 
and a third is our apparently favorable 
balance of trade. This latter point, 
(Continued on page 42) 


man Reichsbank—Gates W. McGarrah, chair- 
New York, standing at the extreme right 
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European War Debt Payments, 
England’s Industrial Position 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 
An interview with Walter T. Layton, Editor, The London Economist 


WAS privileged to talk with Walter 

T. Layton, distinguished editor 

of The London Economist, chiefly 
on the subject of the probabilities of real 
progress in the difficult work of collect- 
ing the inter-allied war debts. 

“There is no question,” said Mr. 
Layton, ‘‘about the 
ability of Germany to 
raise through her budget 
the £120,000,000 annu- 
ally required for Ger- 
man payments under 
the Dawes plan. It is 
clear, from a study of 
taxation figures in Eng- 
land, France and Ger- 
many, and also from 
the results of the present 
year in Germany, that 
the task of paying the 
Dawes annuities should 
prove perfectly feasible 
for the German Govern 
ment. Compare the 
German situation with 
ours here in Great 
Britain. We are raising 
£540,000,000 a year in 
our budget for require- 
ments due to the war. 
Our payments of interest 
on our debt to you and 
toourown people comes to £350,000,000 
a year, our expenses for our army, navy 
and air services cost us £120,000,000 
and our war pensions bills is £70,000,- 
000. Germany, on the other hand, 
is at this time not paying anything 
abroad, her military expenses are 
negligible and her expense for pensions 
very small. With a population 50 per 
cent greater than Britain’s it would be 
absurd to say or believe that 
Germany cannot find the 
money to pay the very reason- 
able sum required under the 
Dawes plan.” 

Mr. Layton belongs to that 
group in Europe who believe 
the war debts ought to be 
settled on some basis different 
from the strictly business, 
dollar-for-dollar one, yet he is 
appreciative of the fact that 
there is no sentiment in the 
United States for anything 
other than a business settle- 
ment, especially in view of 
the obvious indisposition in 
Europe toward real peace and 
reduction of armaments. And 
so I ventured to say that if 


Minister o 
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M. De Monzie, French financial 
leader, and Joseph Caillaux, French 


Finance, expected in 

the United States this autumn to 

discuss the funding of the French 
debt to America 


Germany fulfills her pledges under the 
Dawes agreement—as nearly all re- 
sponsible people in Europe believe she 
intends to do—there would be little 
excuse for not starting a_ general 
settlement all around, in view of the 
fact that France has _ repeatedly 
asserted she can only 
pay when Germany 
pays her. 

Mr. Layton is con- 
fident that the French 
will keep their word 
and that they mean 
to pay. He is con- 
fident, too, that France 
will find a way out of 
the distressing financial 
situation now confront- 


ing her. 
“You must remem- 
ber,” he said, “that 


while France is very 
rich, there are two 
factors that make the 
situation one of great 
difficulty for the taxing 
authorities. The first 
is that taxes necessarily 
are already extremely 
high to pay interest on 
the great expenditures 
made for repairing the 
war zone. The second is that taxing 
wealth in a country that is predomi- 
nantly agricultural has practical diffi- 
culties that are almost insurmountable. 

“Every country that has attempted 
to make the farmer pay his share of the 
tax bill knows how hard it is. The 
French farmer is well to do, but his 
wealth is not in the things that can 
easily be made to pay their share of 
taxes and I regard it as extremely 
doubtful whether the present amount 
collected in taxes can be materially 
increased. My figures indicate that 
France and England are both paying 
about 18 per cent of their national 
income in taxes and that is a very high 
figure. Taxes are not popular in the 
United States, but your total, including 
local taxation, only comes to about 11 
per cent. You know how heavy taxa- 
tion is in England today and you should 
be able to sympathize with the situa- 
tion of the French people.”’ 

I reminded Mr. Layton of a recent 
seemingly authoritative statement from 
a usually well-informed English source 
declaring that France is able to pay 
England and the United States from 
£40,000,000 to £50,000,000 annually, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AINT PETER. Esq., 
S Number 1 Golden Street, 
Eternal City, Paradise. 
Esteemed Sir: — 

Please reserve for the undersigned 
the following paraphernalia, to be called 
for in person in the near future: 

One (1) ticket, good for first-class 
passage across the River Styx. 

One (1) pass-key to pearly gates. 

One pair (1 pr.) low-speed wings, 
lifting power, 127 pounds. 

One (1) robe, pepper-and-salt mix- 
ture. 

One (1) halo, size 65¢. 

One pair (1 pr.) sandals, size 919, 
with cushion insoles and arch- 
supporters. 

One (1) harp, muted strings, with 
copy of “Easy Lessons for Beginners.”’ 

Before this order can be wrapped up 
and set aside for me, it will no doubt be 
necessary to look up my credit in the 
Book of Life, and it may 
be rather difficult to find 
the entry, as I have never 
cut any great dash here 
below. In order to be of 
all possible assistance in 
the matter, I would sug- 
gest that you look for an 
obscure paragraph near 
the foot of an unimportant 
page, which will probably run some- 
thing like this: 

“Z. E. Addlepate, country banker, 
Character, very little. Personality, 
subdued, indeterminate. Accomplish- 
ments, no data. Meekness, title to 
large inheritance (real estate) entered 
in probate records. Patience, see Job.” 

That first item is admittedly rather 
indefinite. In order to clarify your 
information on this point, it should be 
said that I do not sit behind a mahog- 
any table in the directors’ room of 
a palatial bank in a large city which 
happens to be located in an agricul- 
tural region —and thereby lay claim to 
the title “country banker.” On the 
contrary, I belong to that rarely-heard 
class of country bankers who bank in 
the country. The other qualifications 
are as accurately listed above as is 
possible in a case of this indeterminate 
sort. Here, also, I may be able to 
supply more specific information, and 
I know no better way than to record 
the schedule of my day’s doings up to 
the present hour, the same being a 
fair average of my daily activities. 

7:43 A.M. Arrived at bank; passed 
on to basement to start furnace fire. 
Split middling-sized heap of kindling 
and ignited same. Added coal. Fur- 
nace draft being chronically defective, 


addition 


of coal was fatal, 
guishing fire. Removed coal, and split 
more kindling, which I ignited, and 
paused to allow it to get a good start. 


extin- 


7:58 A.M. Heavy knockingon front 
door. Considered ignoring same, but 
feared it might be director or good 
customer, so vaulted up the stairs and 
admitted barber, who desired change 
for dollar. Opened vault and obtained 
same. 

8:05 A.M. Returned to basement, 
to find kindling all burned away. Split 
additional supply—also left thumb, 
which bled profusely. Got fire started 
without much further trouble, by adding 
kerosene and singeing eyebrows. 

8:13 A.M. Armed self with broom 
and set out to sweep counting-house. 
Was interrupted to draw up deed for 
customer who was leaving for county 
seat on early train. Does not trust 
county seat lawyers, who charge for 
drawing up deeds. 

8:38 A.M. Resumed sweeping. 
Customer entered with remark, “‘Well, 
this is a great time to be sweeping out! 
Why don’t you get up before breakfast?” 
Laughed heartily at daily joke, though 
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Letter St. Peter 


By ROSCOE MACY 


injured thumb was rather painful, and 


cashed small check for customer. 
Resumed sweeping. 
8:44 A.M. Lady entered. Wished 


to open account with deposit of $3.50, 
having given check for that amount for 
magazine subscription. She explained 
that she had no money in house at time, 
and knew bank advertised for accounts, 
however small. Courteously told of 
expense and inconvenience to bank, 
involved in transaction, going into 
considerable detail in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding. 
Lady not very attentive, being 
interested in bleeding thumb. 
Not certain she understood, so 
accepted deposit without further 
parley. Resumedsweeping. As- 
sistant cashier arrived. 

9:00 A.M. Bank opened for 


business. Still sweeping, at in- 
tervals. 
9:04 A.M. Finished sweeping. 


Went to postoffice after morning 
mail. Answered divers written 
requests for credit ratings, one of 
which had fifteen cents postage 
attached. Some of the others 
had stamped envelope enclosed. 
Sorted checks received in mail, finding 
eleven which represented overdrafts. 
Consulted list of makers’ blood relations 
and connections by marriage, to deter- 
mine whether bank could safely refuse 
payment without losing good accounts. 

9:50 A.M. Gave attention to fol- 
lowing letter, received in morning’s 
post: 

State Bank, Grassville, 
Kansaska. Deer Sir: I am riting you 
to fine out a bout Jerry Conner. He 
wants to merry me and says at he is an 
ole shoulder and get a penshun frum 
the govment. Forty dolers a munth. 
I am a loan widdo witch taiks in wash- 
ings but I doant want to jump out of 
the fring pan in to the fire. What wood 
you do was you in my plaice? From 
your frend, Mrs. Mert Banks.” 

Answered letter to best of my ability, 
suggesting she had best follow guidance 
of heart in matter, but admitting she 
was probably too young to play with 
fire. 

10:05 A.M. Prepared note notices 
for mailing. Made out 39 notices on 
notes about to become due, 16 for notes 
due or a trifle overdue, and 9 notices 
demanding immediate attention. 
Eleven past due notes have notations 
indicating that three or more “immedi- 
ate attention”’ notices had already been 
mailed, were laid aside for further 
consideration. Have found it useless 


to insist on immediate attention of a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


debtor if he does not feel disposed to 
give it. While engaged with these 
notices, was interrupted at various 
times to perform the following duties: 

1. Make out two (2) applications 
for dog licenses. 

2. Insure one (1) bull. 

3. Write ad for real estate agent 
offering farm for sale. 

4. License three (3) Fords. 

5. Figure number of bushels con- 
tained in round corn crib, (one dimen- 
sion missing). 

6. Discuss with customer relative 
advantages of sowing alfalfa or sweet 
clover on his west “40.” 

7. Conduct symposium with lady 
T depositor on reasons why bank could 

not pay interest on certificate of deposit 
which had run only five months. 
Amount at stake, 83 cents. 

8. Handle various 
checks and deposits. 

11:43 A.M. Dueathome 
for lunch at 11:45, so began 
to gather newspapers and 
wife’s mail. Stopped at 
door by parties who 
wished me to draw 
up contract for sale 
of land. Three- 
cornered deal, tak- 
ing considerable 
time. Lost con- 
sciousness momen- 
tarily when  pur- 
chaser, a stranger 
to these parts, offered 
to pay me for work. 

12:10 P.M. Started out for lunch 
again. Met outside by Sam Demp- 
ster, who asked me to go with him 
to acknowledge papers in matter of 
guardianship of his mother, an in- 
valid. Did so, thinking perhaps 
might be appointed guardian. Busi- 
ness did not take long, as papers 
were already prepared. Sam was 
appointed guardian. Mrs. Sam 
suggested Sam might have trouble 
keeping books straight, whereupon 
Sam inquired, ‘“What’s your banker 
for, anyway?” Same being myself. 

12:32 P.M. Went home for 
lunch. Calmed wife. Ate hastily. 


1:08 P.M. Returned to bank, 23 
minutes late. Several customers wait- 
ing to see me, most of whom remarked, 
“You must have a lot to eat up at your 
house, to be getting back at this time 
o’day.” Despite indigestion, laughed 
heartily, as at joke which never grows 
old. Not to be outdone in jocularity, 
assumed attitude of barber at chair, 
and called, ‘““Next, gentlemen!” laugh- 
ing heartily. Whereupon first cus- 
tomer in line suggested that we get 
down to business. Complied with 
suggestion. 

1:43 P.M. Wrote letter for cus- 
tomer, asking railroad division super- 
intendent to have fence repaired 
between railroad and customer’s farm. 
Also, letter to commission firm, com- 
plimenting them on sale of cattle for 
depositor. Letter dictated by 
latter. Three pages long. 

2:15 P.M. School-teacher de- 
sired to know why we refused 
to pay her check when she had 
lots of money in bank. Ex- 
plained reasons bank could not 


Nine 
permit checking on savings accounts. 
Explanation satisfactory. Withdrew 
savings account. 

2:28 P.M. Merchant appeared to 
meet sight draft payment. Draft 
drawn “with exchange’”’; added fifteen 
cents to cover. Merchant objected 
strenuously, so accepted face amount. 
a and wholesaler both satis- 
ied. 

2:45 P.M. Discussed with Ed 
Spoonbill whether better to send his 


son to university or agricultural school. 


Son now four years old. Ed left at 
3:30; question still undecided. 

3:33 P.M. Map salesman. Bit. 

3:40 P.M. Local character desired 
recommendation as driver of patent 
medicine wagon. Considering it as well 
for him to live on medicine company as 
on county, did my best. Letter very 
indefinite. 

4:00 P.M. Bank closed for day. 
Tried to balance cash. Forty cents 
long; took books to back room to work 
it out. 

4:53 P.M. Furious hammering’ on 
front door. Considered ignoring it, 
but feared it might be director or good 
customer. Admitted barber who 
wished to change a dollar. Money 
locked up but happened to have change 
in pocket. Three other persons, seeing 
barber obtain admittance, came in 
when I opened door to let him out. 
Last one was Lige Doane; asked if I 
would leave the door open for a few 
minutes longer. “I saw the barber 
come in just now,” he said, “‘and hurried 
right down. I’m making that $8,000 
loan on my cousin’s farm, and we 
thought you had closed up, so we 
went up to Abe Bedlow’s to get the 
mortgage and notes made out.” (Abe 
is our local justice of the peace.) 
‘“‘Now, Abe will prob’ly want a dollar 
for making out the papers, and there’s 
no use in that. What’s a bank for, 
anyway? I’ll get Herbert and we’ll be 
right down. We may be a few minutes 
getting back, as we have 
not settled all the terms yet 
By the way, Cousin Herbert 


(Continued on page 5s. 
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haracter Its Correspondence 


Training in Spontaneity, Naturalness, Warmth and Good 
English, and Regular Supervision in a California Bank 


URELY good letters are desirable 
—in banking and in every field of 
business. The Bank of Italy had 

recognized the truth of this. Many 
banks have. And many banks have 
taken steps to improve their letters. 
Many banks have given courses to 
officers, correspondents and stenog- 
raphers. But the Bank of Italy has 
gone farther. It has adopted a perma- 
nent plan for required training in 
letter writing within its organization. 
And it has made further provision to 
insure that the lessons in correspond- 
ence will be followed out in practice. 

This has come about as a logical 
development which began when the 
bank first retained the services of W. J. 
Marra as an instructor in business 
English, some four years ago. Mr. 
Marra came to the bank simply as a 
qualified instructor in business English. 
He had been an instructor in this sub- 
ject at the New York University, and 
even after he was retained by the 
Bank of Italy, he still continued to 
devote a part of his time to a position 
he had been holding as instructor in 
the subject in the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension. At that time there 
was no thought of his becoming a 
permanent part of the bank’s organi- 
zation. 

At the outset he confined his teaching 
to the head office of the bank in San 
Francisco, where there are about 400 
employees who write letters, as com- 
pared to 850 when all the branches of 
the bank are included. Altogether the 
bank has about 2,500 employees. 

But soon the letters of the head 
office began to show improvement; and 
they began to be noticeably better 
than those of the branch offices. Asa 
result of this an unforeseen complication 
set in. Head office employees, it was 
discovered, were in some cases poking 
good-natured fun at the letters written 
by employees of branch offices. The 
bank’s directors and executive com- 
mittee decided that this would never 
do. And the upshot of it was they 
decided to retain Mr. Marra’s services 
on a full-time basis so he could give 
instruction to employees at the branch 
offices as well as at the head office. 

Thus he became a regular member of 
the bank’s staff. And the next develop- 
ment came about in much the same 
way —as a result of the way things 
turned out. Gradually it became 
apparent that the position he had 
created would be permanent. And his 
duties were broadened and made to 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


include not only instructing but en- 
forcing. And now, in effect, he is held 
responsible for the technique and 
English of every letter that the Bank 
of Italy sends out. He has been given 
the title of correspondence director. 

But as a matter of fact, Mr. Marra 
doesn’t talk about “enforcing” either 
the use of good English or good letters, 
or the enforcing of anything. He does, 
however, talk about the value of per- 
sistency as a factor in teaching. “I 
have come to the con- 
clusion,” he told me 
recently, “that teach- 
ing is more a matter 
of continual remind- 
ing than anything 
else.” No one, he 
says, for example, 
could learn how to 
drive an automobile 
from hearing a lecture 
on the subject. Con- 
stant reminding, 
actual practice, the 
making of mistakes 
and having them cor- 
rected; these proc- 
esses are to some 
extent necessary to 
teach any subject 
effectively, he says, 
especially if the teach- 
ings must be put into 
practical use. 

This has been pre- 
cisely the thing he 
has had to do, to in- 
struct in such a way 
that his teachings not 
only could be put into 
practical use, but 
would be. There are 
many indications that 
he has attained this 
result. For example, 
in collections by mail in the note depart- 
ment as a result of better collection 
letters there has been an increase in 
efficiency of more than 100 per cent. 
And the business extension department 
by the use of good letters has secured 
something like $1,000,000 of new 
accounts each year. That is, this 
amount of new business has been secured 
by letters, unsupplemented by personal 
solicitation or any other method. In- 
directly letters have helped to secure a 
great deal more new business than this. 

But figures such as these tell only 
part of the story. The real achieve- 


George E. Gallagher, assistant vice-president, critically examines his 


ment has been a general improvement 
in all the bank’s letters, in every depart- 
ment, and an improvement in the 
results from letters. The good letters, 
even when inter-departmental, have 
accomplished their purposes with a 
minimum of lost motion—they have 
reduced misunderstandings, and helped 
to make the bank’s organization run 
more smoothly within itself. And when 
they have gone to outsiders they have 
not only accomplished specific results 
as efficiently as possible, but they have 
helped to create good will for the 


bank in its relations with the public. 

As indicative of this the bank has 
received many favorable comments 
about its letters. A prominent attor- 
ney recently said he has come to 
expect a message with warmth and 
personality in it when he opens a Bank 
of Italy letter. These favorable com- 
ments have come from men of widely 
different occupations and walks of life. 
One of the features of the bank is a 
special department for navy men. 
Under the regime of good letters this 
department especially has_ thrived. 
Most of its business is done by mail. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Qualities in the bank’s letters which 
Mr. Marra considers of greatest impor- 
tance are spontaneity, naturalness and 
warmth. But just as firmly he has 
insistedupon good English. Practically, 
he has found that his greatest task has 
been to get his students to “‘unlearn’”’ 
ways that they had already fallen 
into. And he has had to underline 
with the blue pencil, again and again, 
what are referred to in the manual of 
instruction which the bank has issued 
as “‘stereotyped expressions to avoid,” 
which include such superfluous expres- 
sions as “we enclose herewith,” when 
as a matter of fact, to quote from the 
manual, “ ‘enclose’ signifies with the 
letter.” And then there are the out- 
and-out incorrect bromides employees 
have become habituated to, like 


“*kindly,”’ for “‘please,”’ and so on. 
As has already been stated, Mr. Marra 
commenced his instructions more or 


own letters over shoulder of W. J. Mara, correspondence director (right) 


less as an outsider just coming to the 
bank to teach business English. And, 
at first, lecture and classes were the 
principal methods employed. But as 
time went on he began more and more 
to use the letters the employees of the 
bank were actually writing as his text 
books. And after the first year the 
lectures and classes were partly dis- 
continued. The most important ex- 
ception to this has been in the 
instruction of stenographers. Here, 
regular “classroom” courses are still 
conducted, in which correct English and 
punctuation, and the proper spacing 


and laying out of letters is emphasized. 
The correspondence director’s desk 
is situated in the central files, bulwarked 
on all sides with filing cabinets. And 
it is here he puts in a very considerable 
part of his time, going over with expert 
eye the letters in the central files. 
For the bank is so organized that 
samples of the work of almost everyone 
who writes letters eventually find their 
way here. Special provision has been 
made for exceptions to this rule. 


BYERY three days or so Mr. Marra 
goes over the correspondence of the 
head office, including that of officers 
and all who dictate. Then if he con- 
cludes that, say, a certain officer’s 
letters might be improved, he takes a 
dozen or so typical letters and pays 
that officer a visit. This visit is ar- 
ranged so that it won’t interfere 
unduly with the officer’s working 
schedule. And, with 
him, he goes over 
each letter, pointing 
- out the places in the 
letters subject to cor- 
rection, or improve- 
ment, and suggesting 
how this may be done. 
When he began this 
program, Mr. Marra 
says, there were some 
cases in which it was 
necessary to exercise 
a good deal of tact. 
And it was apparent 
that this procedure 
in some instances 
aroused a certain 
sense of resentment. 
He recounted to me 
his first encounter 
with one of the bank’s 
important officers, 
who. steadfastly 
shuffled papers and 
answered his sugges- 
tions monosyllabi- 
cally throughout the 
interview. But not 
deterred, a week or 
so later he paid this 
officer another visit. 
This time he was met 
with interested atten- 
tion. The officer had 
thought things over in the meantime, 
and as a result was quite pleased to 
see him. For he had feared that he 
had given him such a cold reception 
that he wouldn’t have the temerity to 
pay him another visit and he had con- 
cluded that, after all, he might be able 
to learn something to his advantage. 
The feeling of cordiality between the 
correspondence director and his 
“pupils” is so complete at the present 
time that frequently when a particu- 
larly knotty piece of dictation is re- 
quired, they call him on the telephone, 
and read it over to him, asking him for 


Eleven 


his opinion or suggestions. And this 
applies not only to officers and others 
who dictate letters but to stenographers 
and dictaphone operators. For under 
his tutelage the bank’s stenographers 
have been trained to be on the watch 
for violations of good business English. 
They have instructions whenever they 
come across an expression that is 
obviously at variance with good 
standards to substitute the correct 
language for it, or leave it out, perhaps, 
if it is one of those pieces of superfluous 
verbiage like, “herewith,” or “‘herein.”’ 

And with the stenographers and 
dictaphone operators he often serves 
as an intermediary. For example, let’s 
say a girl who is operating a dictaphone 
thinks a letter she is typing is subject 
to improvement, but yet she isn’t quite 
sure as to whether she ought to do 
anything about it. She asks the cor- 
respondence director if he won’t listen 
in and say what he thinks of it. 
Frequently he does this, perhaps 
suggests the changes that should be 
made, and himself assumes responsi- 
bility for them. 

With the branch offices Mr. Marra 
carries on his instruction almost en- 
tirely by correspondence. For - my 
benefit he followed through the history 
of instruction which was given in this 
manner in the case of a representative 
letter. Here is the letter which found 
its way into the central files and started 
the ball rolling: 


We enclose herewith, our entry letter in 
the amount of 15c to cover exchange 
charge on Honolulu item for $65 which you 
handled for us on November 16. 

Your remarks contained in letter of 
December 29th regarding the routing of 
Hawaiian items are noted and we will make 
every effort to see that these are correctly 
routed in the future. 


Thanking you for your letter on the 
subject, we are, 


The correspondence director wrote 
to the author of this letter, explained 
to him the scope of his duties—since 
they had only recently been extended 
to include the branches—quoted the 
letter in question, and suggested 
changes that should be made in it. 

The writer took these suggestions in 
good part and responded by rewriting 
the letter as nearly as he could in 
accordance with these suggestions. 
This was the result: 


Complying with request contained in 
ours of December 29th, I enclose entry 
etter for 15c covering exchange on Hono- 
lulu item of $65 handled for us on Novem- 
ber 16. 

Your remarks regarding routing. of 
Honolulu items are noted and will have 
careful attention. 


An improvement, isn’t it? But in 
the expert eye of the correspondence 
director it still left something to be 
desired, principally in the “smoothness 
of its language” and “presentation of 
facts.”’ So the correspondence director 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Good Banker? 


I Compare My Figures With Those of 
_the Comptroller of Currency, Expressed in 
Percentages of Gross Earnings, and Con- 
clude That I Have Considerable to Learn 


By A SMALL TOWN BANKER 


HERE were four of us chatting 

at the dinner table after the 

day’s session of our Group of the 
State Bankers’ Association. One said 
he paid a 60 per cent dividend last 
‘year and another paid 16 per cent. 
Considering both my friends to be 
good bankers, I suggested that some 
one of us was the best and also that 
not one of us had applied the proper 
test to answer the question, “Am I a 
Good Banker?” 

I was appointed as referee, and 
after dinner we enlisted some others 
to enter the contest to determine 
which really is the best banker. Having 
a national charter myself, I determined 
to measure myself and friends by 
figures of the Comptroller of the 
Currency on the percentage of net 
earnings to gross. Accordingly I 
asked the others to furnish their earn- 


ings figures. 


The table given below will indicate 
just how many kinds of bankers there 
really are. The analysis shows the 
earnings of three state and two national 
banks with average figures for all 
national banks in the largest city of 
our state, the whole state and the 
United States during the year 1924. 

There are some striking differences 
apparent, despite the fact that any of 
us, if asked by the layman, “How do 
you do business?” would answer, 
“Just like all banks.’”’ You need not 
know my No. 1 friend to see at a 
glance that he and his cashier practically 
own the bank and “take theirs out” 
in salaries rather than dividends. 
Also, I believe the best practice of 


the day dictates the development 
of thrift through interest-bearing 
accounts, which No. 1 is not doing but 
on which No. 4 is quite top-heavy. 
There is evidently something wrong 
with the tax figure for No. 4 and he 
may be unconsciously remiss in tax 
payments, which will sooner or later 
absorb all his net earnings for a year 
in getting caught up on this item. 

When we come down to No. 5 we 
find a real good banker, saving virtually 
half of his gross earnings for net. 
Not so bad. 

The averages for our big city national 
banks:and all national banks for both 
the state and the nation are fairly 
parallel. The chief difference is in 
taxes, into which two elements enter. 


' There is a great difference in local 


taxes. Also the taxes levied on capital 
and surplus hit the small-town bank 
harder than the cities because many 
of the smaller fellows have built their 
capital and surplus up to a 5 to 1 
ratio to deposits, while it is nearer 10 
to 1 in the cities. 

As for myself, I am not the best 
banker of those who sent me their 
figures, nor am I the worst. I am 
paying a little better than average 
salaries for better than average em- 
ployees. I am paying the average in 
interest and happy to do it. Some of 
my. expenses are a little too high and 
their reduction would increase the 
net earnings. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Babson like 
to visualize the distribution of the 
consumers’ dollar by laying it out in 
various sized segments of a circle. 


‘ Interest Taxes Net Earn- 
Gross Salaries Expenses % of % of ings 
100% jj %of Gross % of Gross Gross Gross % of Gross 
Bank No.1 $ 9,129 57. 14. —* 10. 19. 
Bank No. 2 A 16.1 10.3 47.6 7.6 18.4 
Bank No. 3 38,661 22.2 15.8 18.9 7.2 35.9 
Bank No. 4 72,720 20.7 8.4 53.3 a. 15.6 
Bank No. 5 16,589 22.3 9.4 14.5 4.4 49.4 
All City 
Nat’l Banks 4,816,000 18.2 10.2 34.6 5.9 31.1 
All State 
Nat’l Banks 8,574,000 20.5 11.1 27.3 9.1 32 
All U. S. » 
National 
Banks _1,074,599,000 19.6 11.6 34.1 6.1 28.6 
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Salaries 
19.6% 


With such an illustration we can better 
visualize the average national figures 


given above. If I am to be a good 
banker, or a better banker, I must 
impose upon myself the task of in- 
creasing my percentage of net earnings 
from rather fixed gross earnings. 

The collection of data regarding the 
earnings of my friends prompted me 
to dig up information, which I am 
passing on because further investigation 
has convinced me that my home-town 
conditions are quite like those of every 
banking community. Let us see. 

Whence comes that dollar of gross 
earnings we have sliced up in the 
figure? Mine comes from the careful 
investment of a lawful percentage of 
my capital, surplus and deposits in 
loans upon which I receive a rate of 
interest fixed by law. There is a 
small contribution to the gross from 
trust business, safe deposit boxes, 
etc. To go back to the beginning, 
capital comes from the owners of the 
bank, deposits from our friends and 
surplus from earnings on the other 
two items. 


ig WOULD appear that the growth of 

net profits should parallel the growth 
of capital, surplus and deposits. But 
it has not. There are four banks in 
my town. Ten years ago we were 
paying an average of 8 per cent in 
dividends; today, an average of 9 
per cent without an increase in capital 
but with the surplus funds somewhat 
larger. In the same ten years our 
combined deposits have increased 225 
per cent. But not earnings. Other 
segments of the circle have increased 
but not net earnings. Something 
wrong! 

I have been reading a lot about 
account analysis, unprofitable accounts, 
service charges and the like, without 
taking the subject to heart until a few 
weeks ago. My figures are not much 
different from others but they are 
mine. I have 1,960 checking accounts, 
of which 335 maintain over $100 


rn 


Taxes 
Net 
Earnings 
Interest 28.6% 
341% 
; Expenses 

116% 
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average balance. The average for the 
other 1,335 is.$22. Here are 1,335 
friends, at least they should be, con- 
tributing $29,370 of the money upon 
which I must make my gross earnings. 
Last year’s gross was $90,000. Of 
this my 1,335 star boarders earned 
less than $1,500. But, oh what they 
cost me! Measuring them by their 
relative activity, I have to charge 
them with at least 30 per cent of 
salaries and 15 per cent of expenses, 
or about $8,000. As a very amateur 
cost accountant I see more than 
$6,500 a year loss on these accounts. 
The elimination of this loss would 


-make a nice increase in my net earn- 


They Solve the 
Parking Problem 


By R. A. ALBERTS 


drive right in.” 
Such is the unique appeal extended 
by the Central National Bank of 
Pasadena to its depositors and cus- 
tomers. Garage facilities, incorporated 
within a bank building and operated by 
the bank itself, is something distinctly 
new in bank service, but the officers of 
the Southern California institution 
declare it is a feature that eventually 
will be general in the larger cities in 
view of the traffic congestion that is 
becoming more and more acute. 
Immediately underneath the main 
banking rooms of the new Central 
National Bank Building, which was 
recently built for its exclusive use, there 
is a large garage with storage space 
for forty-five automobiles. The garage 
is reached tarough a rear entrance from 
a spacious paved alleyway, which 
extends to two important side 
streets. An inner staircase 
leads directly from the 
garage to the banking 
rooms, only a few steps 
above. 
There is an attendant 
in the garage at all 
times to park the cars 
in storage stalls for cus- 
tomers who are in a 
hurry, and to deliver 
them to the exit when 
leaving. A new stand- 
ard of cleanliness in 
garage maintenance has 
been‘set by the Pasa- 
dena institution, as its 
automobile storage 
space is kept remark- 
ably clean at all times, in 
keeping with the general 
inviting and congenial at- 
mosphere of the entire bank. 
“We have long recognizec 


The “‘after hour 
deposit vault” 


ings for the year. It shall be done. 

I firmly believe my reputation as a 
business man may well be questioned 
if, seeing this loss, I tolerate it. I am 
going to try education first and then 
amputation. There is no such thing 
as $6,500 worth of “good will” in the 
whole lot of them. 

Now here is a little discovery the 
bank journals have not told me about. 
My competitors are my friends. We 
got together and figured accurately 
that among the four of us we have 
more than one bank account for every 
human being in our field of operation. 
Allowing for duplicates, we are certain 
there is an average of three bank 


that one of the mostimportant problems 
of downtown banking, as well as in the 
whole field of business and merchan- 
dising, is the question of parking,” 
says Lawrence M. Jones, cashier of the 


Central National Bank. ‘As we are 
an independent bank, without any 
branch agencies in outlying 
business or residential com- 
munities in Pasadena, we 
realized that difficulty in 
finding parking space near 
our bank served as an 
obstacle of no small pro- 
portions to the con- 
tinued growth of our 
business, especially here 

in Pasadena where we 
are in competition with 

a highly developed 
branch banking §sys- 
tem. Many of our old 
depositors and cus- 
tomers frankly told us 
on many occasions that 
the dreaded task of find- 
ing parking space for their 
cars made it increasingly 
difficult for them to bank 
with us. Also, when we 
would approach new accounts 
the matter of parking near 
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users for every home. We are con- 
vinced our progress in the next ten 
years will come only through making 
present customers more profitable cus- 
tomers. We are going to direct our 
advertising efforts principally to our 
own customers and scramble for the 
new residents and new babies. Are 
conditions any different in your com- 
munity? 

“Am I a Good Banker?” Well, 
you will at least agree that I will be 
a better banker when I have eliminated 
losses which are now known to me and 
when I have sold every customer every 
service I have to offer and know he 
needs. 


our institution was frequently advanced 
as the determining factor in declining 
to do business with us. 

“Inquiry revealed that one out of 
every 2.9 persons in our community 
owns automobiles, and with weather 
conditions in Southern California en- 
couraging the use of cars every day of 
the year, traffic congestion is an unre- 
lenting problem, without any seasonal 
let-ups. From a strictly business 
standpoint, we have found our parking 
service feature of marked value. Just 
the other day one of our most valued 
customers came to me and declared 
that, until he learned we were provid- 
ing a garage in our new building, his 
house had about decided to switch 
their account to a branch bank, be- 
cause of the difficulties in finding 
parking space within several blocks of 
our bank.” 

There are two entrances to the 


. Central National Bank —one in front, 


and the other in the rear. And the 
rear entrance is indicated in large 
letters painted on the wall, which read: 
‘*‘Automobile Entrance, Central 
National Bank.” 
Anotherinteresting feature at the new 
Central National Bank Building is a 
provision for “night banking.” Built 
‘ (Continued on page 54) 
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Advertising Production Man 


What Kind of Man He Should Be, What He Has to Do 
and How He Does It—Through to the Permanent File 


N ANY bank’s advertising depart- 
ment, there are two distinct types 
of work to be done. The first has 

to do with ideas—the second, with 
mechanical detail. 

The first has to do with thoughts — 
the second, with physical objects. The 
conception of advertising themes, the 
decision as to media to be used, the 
planning of campaigns, the writing of 
copy —this is one job. The detail of 
handling art work, printing, engraving 
scheduling, filing, and so forth, consti- 
tutes the other. 

The first job requires a capacity for 
selling —“‘selling the bank” —while the 
second demands the ability to buy — 
to purchase half-tones, drawings, print- 
ing, and all the other physical things by 
which the bank’s advertising is actually 
brought before the public. 

It is obvious that these two jobs are 
quite opposite in nature, and that they 
might well be handled by two men, 
with distinctly different types of mind. 

Of course in most banks the adver- 
tising department is not large enough 
to permit the employment of a “pro- 
duction man” to handle the second of 
these jobs. In that case the advertising 
manager must perforce be his own 
production man. But the production 
job is nevertheless a task in itself, 
distinct from the creative work of the 
department. 

In a larger advertising department, 
it is decidedly advantageous 
to centralize all production in 
the hands of one man. I 
know that this plan is not 
always followed. There are 
large advertising departments 
in which the advertising man- 
ager himself attempts to at- 
tend to production details by 
splitting them up and delegat- 
ing them separately to this or 
that individual in his depart- 
ment. This means not only 
that the advertising manager 
is carrying the entire load of 
mechanical detail in his own 
head, but it often results in 
disastrous lackofco-ordination 
and makes it impossible to 
effect the greatest possible 
economy in purchasing. 

We believe that every bank 
advertising department should 
haveits production centralized 
and co-ordinated. If possible, 
one man should be made re- 
sponsible for this end of the 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


This is the first of a series of four 
articles describing the details of the 
physical production of bank advertising. 
Later will appear ‘‘Printing—A Real 
Study in Purchasing’, ‘*Engravings— 
the Favorite Alibi,’ and ‘‘Buying Art 
—the Purchasing of Imagination.” 
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work, and for nothing else. If it is 
necessary for the advertising manager 
to handle his own production, he should 
so systematize it and divorce it from his 
creative work that it will not hang over 
him as a constant aggravation. 
Nothing so frazzles an ad man as to 
spend a day fighting with printers, 
engravers, novelty salesmen, and the 
like, when he is trying to do a little 
intensive planning for the theme of 
next year’s campaign. 

After all, the advertising man should 
be free to advertise. Every minute he 
spends worrying with an electrotype 
is just so much time stolen from his 
creative or administrative efforts. 

Assuming that an advertising depart- 
ment is large enough to warrant a 
production man, it is our purpose in 
this article and in those which follow 
to show where the job of the adver- 
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tising manager leaves off and where 
that of the production man begins; to 
enlarge upon the advantages of central- 
ized production; to tell what type of 
man should hold the production job, 
and outline his duties; to touch upon 
the physical set-up of the production 
department; and to go into great 
detail as to actual ways and means of 
handling printing, photo-engraving, 
and art work. This detail should prove 
of practical interest not only to pro- 
duction men, but to advertising man- 
agers who handle theirown productions. 


Where the advertising manager 
leaves off 


The advertising manager has decided 
on the theme of his advertising appeal. 
He has written or bought the copy. 
He has obtained his appropriation, 
bought his media—that is, so many 
billboards, so many inches of space in 
newspapers and magazines, so many 
street car cards—and has planned 
positions and dates of insertion, sizes 
of ads, and so forth. He has probably 
determined how many booklets he will 
get out, their nature, copy, and method 
of distribution. In fact, his year’s 
campaign is laid out. He knows exactly 
what he wants to do, and how he 
intends to do it. 

Here is where the production man 
should step in. 

The advertising manager should be 
able to say, “Let it be done”’ 
—and forthwith, the produc- 
tion man should do it. 

Work should pass to the 
production man at the exact 
point where all creative work 
ends and mechanical detail 
begins. 

When the advertising man- 
ager has decided that such 
and such an ad should run — 
when he has decided on the 
subject, written the copy, 
O K’d the art, and specified 
date, amount of space and 
media —his work on that ad 
should be done. When book- 
let has been written, art out- 
lined, distribution planned and 
general style of set-up indi- 
cated, the advertising man 
should be able to forget it. 

His problem is to sell, to 
plan, to create, to advertise — 
and not to bother over the 
price or delivery of a zinc 
etching. He has future ads, 
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policy matters, selling themes, results, 
next year’s campaigns and media con- 
tracts, and plenty more big things to 
worry about, without being constantly 
distracted by wondering whether the 
engraver rushed that signature cut to 
the right printer, or whether the proof 
of Ad Number 19 was filed in the right 
place. 


What the production man does 


This sub-title really embodies the 
content of this article and those which 
are to follow. And yet we cannot 
help facing the subject without a 
certain feeling of helplessness, and 
without making a somewhat ex- 
planatory apology to our readers. 

What does the production man 
do? Well, he does everything and 
anything. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to state, one, two, 
three, what his duties are. 

They consist of an infinite multi- 
plicity of detail. Each day’s activi- 
ties are so unrelated to each other 
that they would appear meaningless 
if tabulated chronologically. Every 
hour the production man performs 
an amazing. number of small jobs, 
each one bearing upon some one 
big job. 

Let us take fifteen minutes’ work 
and analyze it: 

Phones the engraver about de- 
livery of that half-tone of the little 
girl. 

Checks with a newspaper about 
position of Ad Number 37. 

Pastes stickers on five bundles, 
and puts the bundles in the stock 
room. 

Explains to urgent salesman that 
the bank has no use for his particular 
novelty. 

Tells the printer that page proof 
must absolutely be delivered no later 
than Thursday morning. 

Files three photographs. 

Now — 

The half-tone of the little girl is the 
reproduction of the art work for Ad 
Number 24, and is to go to the typog- 
rapher so that he can set the ad in 
type, so that an electro can be made, 
to be sent to the newspaper seventeen 
days from date. 

The check with the newspaper as to 
position is the last operation of the 
production of a certain newspaper ad. 
The electro has already been delivered 
to the paper. 

The five bundles upon which stickers 
were pasted were statement inserts for 
three months hence. They were 
properly labeled and stored until time 
for use. 

The novelty salesman? All in the 
day’s work. 

The page proof demanded of the 
printer was proof on a safe deposit 
booklet to be used at a bank opening 
anniversary the following week. 


The photographs were views of the 
bank’s lobby, and had just been re- 
turned by the engraver, who had made 
cuts of them to be used in a folder which 
was shortly to go to the printer who 
would make the best bid. 

There you have a cross-section of the 
job. 

I repeat, each small task, minute by 
minute, is unrelated to the one that 
went before and the one that follows. 
Yet each one is a link in the completion 
of some one big job. 
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This will give you some idea of the 
mass of detail involved in production, 
and also some appreciation of why the 
advertising manager should, if possible. 
be relieved of it. 

Below is an attempt to state in 
general the job of the production man: 

Purchase of all printing, engraving, 
art work, and departmental supplies. 

Placing and distribution of all adver- 
tising in accordance with schedule. 

Interviewing of all salesmen. 

Maintenance of a system of ordering, 
filing and scheduling, so that he knows 
at all times the status of any job and 
the location of any proof, bit of art 
work, electro, or what not. 

A truly responsible job, to say the 
least. 


The type of man needed for the 
production job 


First of all, the production man must 
know printing, engraving, and art 
work backward and forward. He may 
not guess — he must be sure. He must 
be able to talk to the salesmen and 
plant foremen of these various lines in 
their own language. 
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Here again an illustration of the 
difference between the functions of the 
advertising manager and his production 
man may be in point. 

Let us assume that the advertising 
manager has told the production man 
that he wants a certain piece of art 
work. The production man has secured 
the proper artist, given him instructions 
as to theme, subject, size, and so forth, 
and the drawing is delivered. The 
production man submits it to the 
advertising manager. The latter passes 

on it from the standpoint of appeal 
—as to whether it does or does 
not tell the story desired. The 
production man checks it as to size, 
proportions, and capability of re- 
production by photo-engraving in 
the medium for which it is intended, 
bearing in mind the quality of 
printing and paper, and so forth. 
_ The advertising manager may 
write copy for a newspaper ad, copy 
which he believes will attract great 
reader interest. It is the job of 
the production man to see to it 
that this copy is set up in such a 
way that it will catch the eye of 
the reader most effectively. 

A technical knowledge of all 
trade practices mentioned above is 
therefore absolutely essential. 

A certain type of personality: is 
also necessary. 

The production man is a detail 
man ad infinitum. His must be the 
sort of mind that is not driven to 
distraction by the multiplicity of 
the day’s unrelated items. 

Furthermore, he should possess 
that rare faculty of being able to 
deal with salesmen in such a way 

as to get the quickest and most re- 
liable service from them at least cost 
to the bank—and this subject will, 
we believe, bear some amplification. 

Dealing with salesmen who sell a 
combination of service and product 
(such as printing and engraving) 
requires more than technical knowledge 
and the art of driving a good bargain, 
The production man must be a psy- 
chologist. He must know how to make 
the salesman from whom he buys 
champion the bank in that salesman’s 
printing or engraving plant. He must 
get that salesman to a point where he 
will put through a “front office must,” 
drive the plant superintendent half 
mad, and keep the shop running all 
night, if necessary, to get out that 
bank job when it was promised. Truly 
loyal service is obtained by the main- 
tenance of the right kind of personal 
relationships. A salesman might not 
turn his shop upside down for purely 
‘business reasons” — but he may do it 
because he told Mr. Production Man 
that the stuff would be delivered on 
Thursday, and Mr. Production Man 
has always treated him fairly and 
therefore is entitled to a hundred per 
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cent square deal, and besides Mr. Pro- 
duction Man is a fine fellow, and he’s 
not to be disappointed, and that’s all 
there is to it! 

If the production man is to get the 
most out of the people from whom he 
buys, he must first of all be a square 
shooter. He must tell the truth and 
keep his word. If the production man 
specifies “‘delivery positively by next 
Thursday” and the salesman knows the 
bank doesn’t need the stuff for a month 
the salesman will discount the “‘posi- 
tively.”” It is far better to say, “Well, 
we're not in any rush on this —take 
your time, work the job in when you 
can—but the dead line is one month 
from today.” This is not only fair 
play, but it serves in many cases as a 
means of lowering the price, as a 
printer especially can afford to give a 
better bid on a job he knows may be 
worked in during slack afternoons, 
between rushes. 

But. when the production man says 
“‘delivery tomorrow,” he means exactly 
that—and if he has been a square 
shooter, the salesman knows that “he 
doesn’t mean maybe,” and the job is 
there on time. 

Frankness also helps in the matter 
of price. Sometimes, in the case of a 
high-class job, the production man 
may know that a low bid from a cer- 
tain firm is actually below the price 
necessary to do the job right. In such 
a case it may be wiser to tell the low 
man, “You can’t give us the product 
we want at that price, and I know it.” 
Then, on another job, if this same 
salesman comes in with a bid that the 
production man knows is too high, the 
salesman will believe the production 
man when he says, ““You’re way up in 
the air. Go back to the office and figure 
this over again. I know you can do 
better than that.”’ 

“Gosh, I’ve put in a heavy morn- 


ing!” a production man said to 
me the other day. “I talked 
flowers with Carl —he has a big 
garden. Chewed the rag about 
fishing with Sam —he’s going to 
Canada next week. Spent half 
an hour with Joe on the subject 
of ‘first editions’ —it’s one of his 
hobbies. Oh, well—those boys 
like to come up here, and when 
I want something, I get it.” 

Salesmen! There’s the big, 
bluff hand-shaker who says good 
morning so loud you can hear him 
a mile away and tries to overbear 
you with his “forceful person- 
ality.’’ There’s the whining 
salesman who comes around 
begging for “‘just a little order.” 
There’s the fellow who tries to 
make you think that you and 
he are Damon and Pythias, and 
there’s the “‘smart guy” who tells 
you how much more he knows 
than you, and how he has just 
“slipped a deal over’ on so-and- 
so. There is the preacher salesman 
who takes twenty minutes telling 
“what service he can render you” and 
at last deigns to disclose what it is he 
is selling. There is the timid salesman 
who apologizes for his product, and his 
opposite, who would make Ananias 
look like an understudy. There is 
the man who uses the “standard 
presentation,” and the chap who makes 
a presentation of a cigar. There are 
countless salesmen carrying lines as 
useful to a bank as a corkscrew in the 
Public Square, but who pick on the 
bank’s advertising department as a 
sort of free-for-all oratorical platform 
where they can strut their stuff and 
see how it sounds. 

What a relief it is to have the real 
salesman come in! He is with a good 
house and he knows it. You can trust 
him. Henever promises anything 
his house can not fulfill. He knows 
his product, and you are safe in 
asking his advice, even about the 
advisability of making the job 
a cheaper or more expensive one. 
He may never drop in unless you 
phone him—or, he may make 
a practice of popping his head 
around the corner the first thing 
every morning, asking “‘anything 
today?” and if the answer is 
“no,”’ going on about his busi- 
ness without taking a minute 
of your time. 

And yet—just to be on the 
safe side—the production man 
must believe, away down in his 
soul, that no artist, engraver or 
printer ever kept a promise vol- 
untarily, and that it is up to 
him, personally, to watch and 
to “‘ride’”’ each and every one of 
them. 

The production man handles 
probably 95 per cent of the 
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salesmen, though they all ask for 
the advertising manager and will 
take up all his time unless the pro- 
duction man succeeds in heading them 
off. However, our production man 
should have a sort of instinct for 
knowing which ones the advertising 
manager will really want to see, and 
let them “‘slip through.” 

You can well see, now, that “‘no 
grouch or crab need apply” for the job 
of production man. No matter how 
much people bore him, he must be 
pleasant, and he must make men like 
him. If he takes the procession of 
salesmen too seriously, he’s lost —his 
nerves will go to pieces in a month. 
His only safety lies in the attitude, 
““Gosh —aren’t people funny?” and in 
the capacity to accept absolutely any- 
thing as being all in the day’s work. 


The System 


Because the job of production is one 
of a multiplicity of detail, a well-organ- 
ized plan of operation is essential. 
And yet, owing to the nature of the 
work, even the plan itself appears to 
consist of a number of unrelated items. 

In brief, the production man should 
have his office set up in such a way 
that he can 

REMEMBER THINGS 
FIND THINGS. 

Simple requirements? Perhaps — 
until you stop to consider that actual 
items to be remembered or to be found 
may run up into the hundreds or even 
the thousands. Details are so number- 
less that ordinary memory may not be 
relied upon. 

The problem is this: 

A single job—a newspaper ad, for 
instance — involves a piece of art work 
a sheet of typewritten copy, proof from 
the engraver, proof from the typog- 
rapher a cut of the illustration, an 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Some of the members 


of the Volunteer New 
Business Unit 


Seventeen 
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Learning sales features 
of the pound In- 
terest Department 


The ‘‘Volunteer Unit,’’ a Unique New Business Campaign 
That Gained Nearly $4,000,000 Deposits, Average $218 


HIS is a test and not a contest.” 

That was the description of the 

employees’ campaign instituted 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, on October 1, 1924, which nine 
months. later showed total new com- 
pound interest deposits of $3,668,- 
735.23. The number of new names 
added to the books was 16,813, an 
average of $218.20 opening balance. 

Only accounts for the Compound 
Interest Department of the bank were 
eligible in the campaign. Thus, for 
accounts of this nature, this activity 
known as the Volunteer New Business 
Unit, exceeded even the record of the 
new accounts contest conducted by the 
bank in 1923 when $3,259,335.04 was 
obtained in new deposits. 

The Volunteer New Business Unit 
was organized as the result of a sugges- 
tion contest held in the bank a few 
months earlier. In this contest money 
awards were given for the best sugges- 
tions for the development of Compound 
Interest Department business. The 
suggestion that instead of conducting 
a short and intensive contest, a several 
months’ sales campaign be conducted, 
won the first prize. 

Unlike the usual contest, member- 
ship in the Volunteer Unit was by 
enlistment. When the campaign was 
announced, cards were distributed 
upon which members could enroll, 
saying that they wanted to get accounts 
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on the basis described. To everyone 
commissions were assured for accounts 
obtained. To those who at the close 
of the campaign on July 1, 1925, had 
100 accounts of $5 or more on the books, 
membership to the Century Club was 
promised. To those Century Club 
members whose accounts totaled 3,500 
points, thus indicating good-sized 
balances, an additional reward of $50 
in gold was promised for vacation 
purposes. 

The first indication that a campaign 
was to be conducted came when posters 
bearing a large red key and a question 
mark appeared about a week before 
October 1. Then a few days later, the 
bulletins announcing the plan were 
distributed in which the key took an 
important part as leaving to the em- 
ployee the opportunity of unlocking 
the gates to the Century Club and 
probable rewards that would result 
from successful activity in the Volun- 
teer New Business Unit. 

Immediately there was a big sweep 
to enroll in the unit. A total of 2,037 
men and women from all parts of the 
institution enlisted. The first day also 
there was 209 new accounts for a total 
of $57,458. This activity on a varying 
scale continued for 243 days. Quite 
different from the short campaign, the 


volume of business, while moderate, 
was steady from day to day and caused 
a general and profitable increase in the 
Compound Interest Department dur- 
ing the entire time. 

One of the features, from a merchan- 
dising angle, entering into the campaign 
was the new monthly statement plan 
which also was the result of another 
suggestion made in the suggestion 
contest. The monthly statement plan 
was devised to assist customers who | 
desired to make regular deposits cover- 
ing a cash reserve or other items for 
which they were accumulating money. 
The individual indicated on his enroll- 
ment card about how much he wanted 
to lay aside each month. Then just 
before the first of each month, a state- 
ment was sent by the bank together 


_ with a return envelope, and instructions 


for mailing the deposit, if desired, or 
else for presenting at any one of the 
bank’s offices before the first of the 
month. Accounts opened on this plan 
received special point credit, and these 
points went towards the total which 
was aimed to win the $50 extra gold at 
the end of the campaign. 

Before the end of the first month, one 
member had passed the 100 mark. 

It was not until more than a month 
after the first member passed the 100 
mark that the second man qualified. 
By that time the first Century candi- 
date had more than 200 accounts, and 
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just about the same day, three new 
members also passed the Century mark. 
This was all accompanied by publicity 
telling in personal stories by these 
salesmen just how they did it. 

On Wednesday, December 10, the 
first four 100 account men were the 
guests of two senior officers at a lunch- 
eon in the officers’ dining room. Here 
the Century men told their stories and 
plans were suggested for interesting a 
larger number in the campaign. Lists 
were published showing sixty-two 
members who had more than ten 
accounts at this time. 

Early in the activity a Century 
bulletin board of giant proportions was 


placed in a prominent place in head 
office, and also at the Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street branches. On 
these were posted photographs of all 
members as they obtained their first 
100 accounts. 

The life of the campaign gave an 
opportunity to instruct the personnel 
of the institution in Compound Interest 
Department service, and in_ sales 
technique. One element of this plan 
was a display of Compound Interest 
Department posters and advertising 
matter in the hallways in the basement 
of the bank. These posters, of striking 
appearance and produced by leading 
advertising artists, had appeared over 
a period of three years in the windows 
of the department at 42nd Street. 
Inasmuch as members of the organiza- 
tion at head office had little opportu- 
nity to see these posters, their presen- 
tation as an exhibit gave many new 
selling ideas to volunteers. 

More detailed and personal were 
trips through the Compound Interest 
Department and the Forty-second 
Street branch as a whole given to 
members of the entire head office organ- 
ization of some 2,000 members. Each 
morning a group of twenty-five to 
fifty reported at the Compound Inter- 
est Department, and were given a 
brief trip and a'series of talks by various 
department heads on the services of 
the branch. In this way, all members 
of our large organization were made 
familiar with the service available, 


and with the exact method of handling 
business in the bank. The advantages 
of the other departments of the bank 
in connection with the Compound 
Interest Department were especially 
emphasized. Before the end of Decem- 
ber, the number of Century candi- 
dates had been increased to eight, and 
the number of those who were steadily 
climbing up were several times that 
number. 

In addition to the various advertis- 
ing pieces made available to members 
at the start of the campaign, several 
more plans were submitted from time 
totime. The “Power of Ready Money” 
idea carried out in a series of folders 


esident Mitchell at the 


and a chart was explained by letter to 
each volunteer and the “Bank by Mail 
Plan” also was described in a specially 
prepared folder made available for 
customers. A supply office all this 
time had been making materials avail- 
able. 

A letter from President Mitchell was 
received by each Century candidate 
as he passed the 100 mark. These 
letters were personally prepared and 
signed and showed the interest of the 
bank’s president in the individual 
progress of volunteers. As an incentive 
to move toward the Century goal, each 
volunteer was given recognition as he 
reached ten accounts. A letter from 
Mr. Mitchell commending the progress 
already made and stating the bank’s 
hope and expectation that the 100 
mark would be reached, was sent 
accompanied by a small badge con- 
sisting of the Roman number “X.” 
These badges soon appeared in quanti- 
ties among volunteers and stimulated a 
desire among less fortunate workers 
to obtain this preliminary insignia. 

“What is the news of the Volunteer 
Unit?” was a question that was an- 
swered weekly and sometimes more 
often by the publication of ‘““The Cen- 
tury Express.” This was the mimeo- 
graph sheet which regularly carried the 
news and also new business suggestions 
for members and kept the organization 
alive to the progress of the campaign. 
This was supplemented with a series 
of posters on the large bulletin boards 
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which were changed about once a month 
and which were intended to focus the 
attention of the entire unit on good 
features of the campaign and on con- 
tinuing progress of their active associ- 
iates. The half-way mark of the 
Volunteer Unit was celebrated on 
February 20 with a luncheon in the 
officers’ dining room. Indicative of the 
progress of the unit, there were twenty 
candidates present at this time. This 
was five times as many as appeared at 
the earlier luncheon several weeks after 
the unit was organized. Every candi- 
date was called upon to offer suggestions 
for increasing their ranks. The out- 
standing proposal was one which 
resulted in the organization of teams 
among other leading volunteers. Thus, 
each Century candidate was made the 
manager of a team of five other volun- 
teers, who had less than 100 accounts 
at that time. The purpose of this was 
to give others the advantage of the 
experience and sales ability of the 
Century men and to form competitive 
units and develop rivalry among the 
various individuals. 

To these teams prizes were offered 
for the first three, all of whose members 
obtained 100 accounts. The team 
which first qualified with this record 
would receive $50 in gold each, the 
second team $25 and the third team 
$10 each. In addition the manager of 
each winning team would receive a 
silver plaque commemorative of his 
exceptional leadership in conducting 
his team. Immediately many members - 
who had shown only moderate interest 
began to wake up and take a lead 
toward the 100 mark. By March 26 
the number of Century candidates had 
increased to 24. 


S° KEEN was the competition for the 
first place among the teams that on 
May 9 it was announced that two 
teams had tied for first place. The last 
man on each team brought in his 100th 
account on the same day, Tuesday 
May 5. Asa result the Volunteer New 
Business Council decided that first 
prizes be awarded to both teams, and 
as a result each member got $50 and 
each manager got a silver plaque. 
Century candidates had been joining 
the ranks at this time thick and fast 
so that by May 15, there were forty- 
eight already on the list and all branches 
and units of the organization in the city 
were represented. The Volunteer Unit 
was drawing to a close. To speed up 
the activity, on May 20 eleven gold 
prizes were announced, to be won by 
those members obtaining the most 
accounts between May 20 and June 20. 
In addition it was announced that for 
every special team regardless of whether 
or not it was among the first three 
winners, theater tickets would be 
awarded in recognition of the active 
efforts if every member obtained 
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Vacation Lure New Colors 


Original Methods of Merchandising Thrift by Means of 
Travel and Other Specific Purposes in a Detroit Bank 


to hoard their money at the interest 

rate of 3 or 4 per cent a year, which 
the children may spend on the death 
of the parent, the new thrift advertiser 
tells them what they can buy with 
their weekly deposits after accumulat- 
ing them at the end of a given period. 
Unlike the installment merchandiser 
who gives the public his merchandise 
now and collects later on weekly or 
monthly payments, the new bank ad- 
vertiser shows the Man of the Street 
how he can buy $1,000, or a vaca- 
tion or a tidy sum of money to 
spend at Christmas time by saving in 
a systematic way. 

The Dime Savings Bank three years 
ago established an advertising depart- 
ment whose business is to make saving 
a pleasurable habit rather than an 
onerous duty. The advertising man- 
ager, Julian M. Case, has for his job 
the proposition of making people save 
and like it. He is busy conjuring up 
new methods of telling the public what 
to save for and why. He has been 
particularly successful, having added 
many thousands of new accounts to 
his bank’s list of depositors. He has 
introduced schemes that are exclusively 
used by the Dime Savings Bank. 

The campaign which has attracted 
the greatest attention, because of quick 
acceptance by the public, was his 
Vacation Club. This is not a new idea, 
but the method that the Dime Savings 
Bank used to merchandise the scheme 
is quite different from those employed 
by other banks. It alone has added 
thousands of new depositors to the 
savings department of the institution 
which, although known primarily as a 
savings bank, has a very broad com- 
mercial business in addition to serving 
the public in all usual banking capaci- 
ties. 

Mr. Case began merchandising his 
Vacation Club by enlisting the co- 
operation of the transportation com- 
panies in the scheme and showing them 
how they could sell more transporta- 
tion over their lines if they co-operated 
with him than if they did not. He 
emphasized the fact that the people he 
is interesting to save systematically for 
vacations belong to a class that the 
transportation companies would not 
get, in all probability, otherwise. The 
persons who save a definite amount 
each week, toward making a vacation 

trip a year or so later, belong to a class 
who are not year around travelers. 


of advising the public 
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The Main Office in the Dime Bank Building 


The part of the public which spends 
much time in traveling for pleasure is 
not interested in saving their earnings 
or income in travel or vacation clubs. 
They have the ready funds and go 
where and when they please. 

Having won the co-operation of the 
transportation companies, the bank 
prepared to present the plan to the 
public in four moving picture travel- 
ogues, and thus succeeded in visualizing 
the vacation possibilities for the thrifty 
person who would join a Vacation Club. 
By the liberal use of motion pictures 
primarily, supplemented with stere- 
opticons and lectures, the bank would 
actually show what vacation lands 
could be reached through its savings 
plan. 

The transportation companies that 


co-operated, reach most of the points 
of interest on this continent as well as 
abroad. California, Alaska, and 
Canada; Atlantic and Pacific oceans; 
the East and the West; the lakes and 
rivers; railroads and steamships were 
all represented in the carrier com- 
panies who were to spread their wares 
and services before the persons who 
were interested in travel by way of the 
thrift route. 

The ‘“‘Neighborhood News,” a news- 
paper published by the bank largely 
*“‘at the will of the editor,’’ Mr. Case, 
and circulated free, was used to carry 
the travel stories of the railway and 
steamship lines which were to furnish 
the forthcoming entertainments. Each 
of the various lines was given an equal 
amount of space with free rein to use 
what illustrations it pleased in connec- 
tion with the text describing the 
charms of the localities each has to 
offer the vacationists. 

Each of the companies shared in the 
expense of printing and distributing 
100,000 copies of the “‘Neighborhood 
News”’ to the best residential sections 
of the city of Detroit. It was circulated, 
of course, in the localities where lived 
persons most likely to be interested. 
The distribution was from house to 
house so that both the bank and the 
transportation companies were sure of 
a blanket coverage. 

Besides the distribution of the 
“Neighborhood News” the bank used 
the columns of the local press to exploit 
the vacation idea. Large advertise- 
ments fully explaining it were published 
in all of the daily newspapers. 

In both daily papers and _ the 
“‘Neighborhood News” a coupon was 
printed which contained space for name 
and address and which entitled the 
person filling it out and presenting it 
to either the transportation companies 
or the offices of the Dime Savings 
Bank to two or more admission tickets 
to the four vacation travelogues. 

Of course the railway and steamship 
companies collaborating did their level 
best to give entertaining programs 
because the persons who came to the 
travelogues were certain prospects for 
travel. That those who attended were 
interested was surely attested by the 
fact that they had taken the trouble to 
obtain tickets from the carriers or the 
bank. 

The motion pictures were excellent. 
They were the bulk of the programs as 
can be seen by the list of travelogues. 
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Many of the films were taken at great 
expense by the transportation com- 
panies and represent the most modern 
and certainly the most effective form 
of vacation lure. Many of those who 
saw the pictures decided right then 
and there that they would not wait to 
save to travel but would “do it now.” 
The majority, however, began with 
enrollment in the vacation clubs. 

The four moving picture programs 
were as follows: June 4— Canadian 
Pacific Railway. “Life on 


To make vacations and membership 
in the club attractive, the bank also 
merchandises it in a special folder 
suggesting tours to suit any pocket- 
book —to the Canadian Rockies or the 
Taj Mahal —with a complete schedule 
of costs and monthly deposits required 
in the club to cover. Vacations are for 
sale at $53, at $79.95, at $500, and one 
around the world at $1,750. ‘‘A 
wonderful vacation on easy payments,” 
says the title page, “via the Dime 


board an Ocean Liner,’’ 
‘*Fishing on the French 
River,” “Canadian Pacific 
Rockies,” “Trail Riding in 
the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies,” “Alaska,” ““Temples 
and Pagodas of Japan,”’ and 
“Old Quebec.” 

June 9—Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway. Stereopticon 
views and lecture on historical 
and beautiful Washington, 
D. C., outlining the Potter 
personally conducted all- 
expense tours of Washington, 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia 
and New York. Moving pic- 
ture —“‘A Rolling Romance.” 

June 12— Northern Naviga- b 


tion Company, Ltd. First 
showing, “Board of Commerce 
1925 Cruise,” Romance % 
of the Great Lakes,”’ showing 
a cruise to Duluth and return, 7 
and “The 
Waters,” cruise down the St. 
Lawrence and up theSaguenay 
River. 
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Great Lakes Cruise—Duluth and 
return, meals, berth and entertainment 
— $77.75. 

New Orleans—round trip ticket — 
$71.40. . 

Panama Canal and South American 
—all-expense cruise —$800.00 and up. 

Round the World —all-expense —$1,- 
750.00 and up. 

St. Lawrence and Saguenay River 
Cruise —including berth and meals. 
approximately — $110.00. 

Thousand Islands —includ- 
ing meals and berth —$53.00. 

Yellowstone, Glacier, and 
Rocky Mountain National 
Parks —round trip, exclusive 
of berth and meals —$78.20. 


"THREE years ago the Dime 

Savings Bank reached the 
decision that the problems 
which faced it were very 
similar to those which face 
any service-giving organiza- 
tion of acommunity. It first 
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June 17 —Chicago, Burling- ——— 


ton and Quincy Railway. g 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN INVITING EVERYBODY 
TO ENROLL AS MEMBERS 


SAVINGS BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


must analyze its market, and 
then reach that market with 
merchandising methods which 
have been successes in other 
lines of endeavor. 

Among these merchandis- 
ing devices is a special check 
with a protective feature 
which the bank uses exclu- 
sively in Detroit. It was in- 
troduced with a newspaper 
advertising campaign empha- 
sizing the fact that savings 
banks in Michigan handle 
commercial as well as savings 
accounts. It wasinstitutional, 
informative copy designed to 
overcome whatever handicap 


3% there may be in the word 


INTEREST 


“savings” in the bank’s title 


tain National Park,” and 
“‘Bozman Round Up.” 

The scheme gathered momentum as 
it went ahead, the last meeting having 
been the most largely attended of all. 
The auditorium in the Board of Com- 
merce where the travelogues were held 
was filled on the last evening due to the 
fact that those who had attended 
previously told their friends and either 
came again or gave their tickets to 
those whom they knew to be interested 
in like vacation trips. 


‘THE bank showed their prospective 
club members, through the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, just how 
much should be put in the bank’s 
vacation club each week to get a 
certain sum at the end of the year. 
Should the club member meet with 
misfortune that necessitates use of his 
vacation money-before he has finished 
the year, he is privileged to withdraw 
it. Money left on deposit in the club 
for the full stipulated period draws 
interest at the regular savings rate. 


Some of the folders and a ticket toa travelogue—portrait is Julian M. Case 


Savings Bank Vacation Club; Popular 
vacation suggestions.”’ 

The cost of the suggested trips (from 
Detroit) as listed follows: 

Alaska —round trip from Vancouver 
to Skagway, including meals and berth 
— $90.00 

Atlantic City, Washington, New 
York —nine days’ personally conducted, 
all-expense tour — $105.00 

Bermuda — and return from Detroit, 
eight-day trip, including meals, berth 
and drives — $160.00. 

California— round trip, 
of meals and berth —$101.70. 

Canadian Rockies, Banff and Lake 
Louise —round trip, exclusive of berth 
and meals—Banff—$79.95 Lake 
Louise — $81.45. 

Cuba and West Indies— a 29-day, 
all-expense cruise — $250.00. 

Europe —conducted, six weeks, all- 
expense trip — $500.00 and up. 

Florida—conducted, all-expense 
tours — $87.30. 


exclusive 


of Dime Savings Bank, so far 
as the commercial end of the 
business was concerned. 

The bank is also progressive in its 
methods of merchandising the “Buy 
$1,000” plan, designated by the Detroit 
bank $1,000 on easy payments.” 
The traditional symbol of the bag of 
gold to visualize the objective total 
savings is used effectively in selling it. 

In his plan, Mr. Case shows the 
general public just how much each 
week or each month must be put aside 
to gain the bag of gold. The interest 
is figured into the calculation so that 
the thrifty one can note that he gets 
the bag of gold for less than $1,000.00 
if he saves per the schedules arranged 
by the bank. He gets the bag of gold 
more quickly if his payments are large. 
It is the installment plan for saving 
rather than the installment basis for 
buying and has been the means of 
opening up many new savings accounts 
by persons who would otherwise never 
think in terms of compound interest 
on deposits through the years. 
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The plant in New York City 


ook the Allegorical Lady 


The Intricate Business of Manufacturing Stock and 
Bond Certificates and How to Detect Counterfeits 


HAT made you think that bond 
was genuine?” stranger 
asked the country bank teller. 

“Well, first I looked down at the bot- 
tom for the name of the concern that 
printed it,” was the hesitant reply. 
“Then I looked at the picture over the 
reading matter that tells the terms, and 
the picture looked all right, so I knew 
it was a genuine bond.” ° 

“Right! said the stranger —an ex- 
pert in steel-plate printing. 

Or it might have been a stock certifi- 
cate. No matter—if it is a security 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the engraving and printing 
must be of a character that practically 
insure genuineness. 

There is no better lay test of a stock 
certificate or bond than this “look’”’ of 
the vignette, or “picture.” And if the 
name of the American Bank Note 
Company appears on the document, 
that is a pretty good assurance of genu- 
ineness, for this concern is almost alone 
in its ability to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the Stock Exchange. For 
it has been printing certificates, bonds, 
paper money and postage stamps for 
more than a hundred years, really dat- 
ing back to the very first issue of money 
printed in this country for the Conti- 
nental Congress by Paul Revere. 

“What are the requirements of the 
Exchange?” I asked an officer of this 
old company. 

_ “The principal requirement is that 
all securities, to obtain listing, must be 
engraved and printed in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the committee on stock 
list, by a concern whose work is author- 
ized by the governing committee. 
The engraving company’s name must 
appear on each certificate or bond, and 
upon each bond coupon. Each secu- 


rity must have a vignette, or pictorial 
design. And the work must be all steel 
photo- 


engraving—no_ typeprinting, 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


engraving, lithography, copperplate 
work or printing of any other kind is 
permitted.” 

Maybe the country bank teller passed 
his fingers over the printing on the bond 
as a further test of genuineness, as we 
all pass our fingers over the visitor’s 
card to see if it has the raised lettering 
of copperplate printing. If it was the 
real thing, he felt a file-like surface, 
made up of an infinite number of sharp 
lines. Those raised lines are peculiar to 
steel engraving. They cannot be imi- 
tated in any way. It isn’t easy to 
imitate the appearance of steel-plate 
printing, but even were the counter- 
feiter successful in deceiving a bank 
man by looks, the finest approximation 
he could possibly make to steel-plate 
printing would be exposed the moment 
the finger tips were passed over the 
surface. For steel engraving is done by 
cutting V-shaped grooves into a steel 
plate. When this plate is hardened, 
and the groove filled with printing ink, 
and paper put on top and subjected to 
the pressure of a printing press, the 
paper lifts all the ink cleanly out of the 
grooves. The latter also gives a slight 
embossing effect like that noticeable on 
a copperplate business card. 


"THE only method of imitating the 

appearance of steel-plate printing is 
by photography. A genuine security is 
photographed on the zinc or copper, as 
in making a photo-engraving. Grooves 
are cut into the plate with acid, and 
these grooves can be filled with ink and 
printed from. But the acid doesn’t cut 
the clean V-shaped line of the engraver 
working by hand. It cuts a line the 
same width to the whole depth. The 
acid, moreover, undercuts, so when 
such a groove is filled with ink and 
paper is pressed on it, only a small part 


of the ink clings to the paper, and the. 
sharp “‘feel’’ is entirely lacking. 

The country bank teller relied on the 
vignette or “picture.” The big Ex- 
change insists that every security have 
a “picture.” About five times in ten 
the vignette includes the figure of a 
woman. About three times in ten, it is 
a man, usually a portrait, and about 
twice in ten times it is one of the sexless 
mythical creatures peculiar to bonds 
and stocks. Ten times in ten, however, 
the vignette is some sort of human or 
super-human figure, because the “‘flesh”’ 
effect in a good piece of steel engraving 
is one of the most important assurances 
of genuineness in securities. If the 
lady, or the gentleman or the divinity 
in the vignette has a clear skin, a bright 
eye, and an appearance of being in good 
form, it is almost inevitably the real 
thinginsecurities. Butifthe figure looks 
bilious, or suggests symptoms of small- 
pox or barbers’ itch—look out! The 
bond or stock is probably a counterfeit. 

That picture on the real thing was 
engraved by hand—a job requiring 
from one to three months. It was en- 
graved by an individual whose work 
has all the personal style of the artist. 
It is said that every steel engraver in 
the world knows pratically every other 
steel engraver, not personally, but by 
the style of his work. Smith will take 
a photograph of President Coolidge 
and reproduce it on steel. It will have 
Smith’s style or individuality. Jones 
and Brown will engrave the same 
photograph with entirely different 
styles. Any steel engraver can tell the 
difference on sight, and, in most cases, 
tell who the individual engraver was, 
just as an art expert can tell the painter 
of a picture by his style. 

Practically all engraving done on 
bonds and stock certificates for New 
York Stock Exchange listing is hand 
work, except the frame. : 
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Moreover, each part of a security has 
its special engraver. The man who 
cuts the vignette has nothing to do 
with the lettering. The script part of 
the security is lettered by one expert, 
and the Roman letters are made by an- 
other. Block letters will be cut by one 
man, and Old English by another. 
Around that portion of the security 
giving the conditions of issuance, re- 
demption and so forth, there is the en- 
graved “frame.” This is cut mechani- 
cally by a lathe, 
but that lathe has 


drawing might have been used for fifty 
different securities. She could have 
been picked out to play the part of 
Ceres guarding the wheat crop for a 
North Dakota bond issue, or Invention 
surveying new routes for a railroad 
company, or Industry embracing the 
globe for a manufacturing concern, and 
so on. These allegorical people have 
advantages for the engraver, because 
when times are slack, such vignettes 
may be designed, engraved and kept 


thousands of com- 
binations, so that 
no two frames are 
ever alike —and no 
two lathes are alike! 

More about the 
picture on the se- 
curity: 

In many cases, 
the corporation is- 
suing the bond or 
stock desires that 
something typical 
of its business be 
used in the vignette. 
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are cut, and vice versa. If your magni- 
fying glass is pretty strong, it will show 
the clean sharp edge of the steel en- 
graver’s line, where any kind of counter- 
feit would show a blurred edge, due to 
the messy cut of the photo-etching or 
the blurred printing of the lithographic 
plate. If you could see the real security 
and the counterfeit magnified as they 
do it in the American Bank Note Com- 
pany’s laboratory for the study of sus- 
picious detail, it would be as plain as 
the Woolworth Building. For this 
laboratory has facilities whereby the 
questionable detail such as a suspected 
signature can be enlarged so that the 
individual letters are as tall as a man. 


FOR a bank note, as many as twenty 

or more different pieces of engraving 
form its component parts, and at least 
a dozen enter into the making of a bond 
or stock certificate. The vignette, the 
frame, the different kinds of lettering, 
the coupons and so forth, are each cut 
by one or more 
specialists. When 


It may be a view of 
the company’s factory, or its latest 
locomotive, or, in the case of a city or 
county, some view characteristic of the 
locality. Portraits of people are often 
used —the founder of the business, a 
notable public man, and so forth. But 
bonds often run fifty years or more. 
Shares of a great corporation may be 
traded in much longer, and so long as 
the company is in existence, and those 
particular shares are traded in, it will 
usually keep the identical certificate 
form with which it began business. 
Bankers and investors grow familiar 
with the old certificate. Consequently, 
a picture of the factory or the latest 
locomotive today may look queer fifty 
years from now, or even twenty-five. 


SOMETIMES it is necessary to bring 

stock certificates up to date. The 
language may have become obsolete, or 
the terms require changes made neces- 
sary by new laws. The income and 
other tax laws of the past dozen years 
have played hob with security condi- 
tions that were stable prior to 1915. 
And because the vignette also grows 
obsolete, there is an advantage in using 
allegorical figures and scenes which do 
not change with the passing of the 
years. 

On the wall of the office in which we 
sat talking hung a large drawing of a 
stately lady. She has the loosely 
draped garments that allegorical ladies 
have been wearing ever since there were 
allegorical ladies—fashions seem to 
play no part whatever in their immor- 
tal existence. She had the sharp fea- 
tures of the allegorical lady, and the 
laurel wreath on her head, and was 
bending over a globe. That identical 


the work is finally 
finished, the dozen 
or separate 
components are 
separate pieces of 
engraved steel, fair- 
ly soft while being 
worked, but hard- 
ened afterwards by 
fire —incidentally, 
all the steel used is 
of particularly high 
quality, imported 
from Sweden. These 
pieces of engraved 
steel are not used 
Vy for printing, but to 


The steel engravers and the transfer presses 


ready for the corporation that wants an 
allegorical figure. 

Some years ago, I motored through a 
big estate in Florida for which the 
owner had imported several dozen old 
statues of Roman and Grecian deities. 
They stood around in his garden in 
their classic poses, waiting to be placed 
about the grounds—Jove, Neptune, 
Venus and Diana, waiting to be put to 
work! It is much the same with these 
vignette folks —they are created by the 
engraver who spends weeks upon their 
delicate lights and shades, and then 
they sit waiting in the fireproof vaults 
until some new industrial consolidation 
makes a job for them. 

If you hold a magnifying glass upon 
the vignette in a listed bond or stock, 
or a United States bank note, it will 
reveal some of the engraver’s delicate 
art in making lines depict flesh, hair, 
fabrics and other details of portraiture. 
Some of the lines, you will notice, are 
close together, and others farther apart, 
to give certain effects. The closer the 
lines are together, the more lightly they 


make, in turn, a 
steel printing plate. 
Each component is passed through 
a transfer press which stamps, under 
many tons pressure, the particular 
part of the design represented. The 
vignette goes in its proper place, 
the frame, the text of conditions, and 
so forth. It may take a week or ten 
days to transfer all the material com- 
pletely to the printing plate. The 
printing plate becomes worn in time if 
used enough, in which case another 
printing plate is made from the original 
dies, which are kept in fireproof vaults. 

Fire drill in this company’s plant is 
an interesting sight, and a familiar one 
to employees. The plant itself, up- 
town in the Bronx, New York, is so 
nearly fireproof that insurance men 
quote an extremely low rate upon it. 
But fire drills are held regularly, never- 
theless, and when the gong sounds each 
employee entrusted with a piece of 
engraving or a printing plate starts 
with it immediately for the vaults, to 
deposit it in a place of safety, and get a 
receipt before he himself leaves the 
building. For the actual value of these 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ave You Box Our Vault? 


The Key Question in a Campaign That Multiplied Average 
Monthly Rentals Six Times Over a Period of Six Months 


N THE field of banking, it is one of 
the fundamental principles of sales 
development that the most fruitful 

field for business exten- 
sion lies in the intensive 
cultivation of the bank’s 
depositors. Two theories 
support that view. The 
first is that it takes less 
effort —costs less in dol- 
lars and cents —to induce 
the client of one depart- 
ment to patronize another 
department than to obtain 
for a client one who has 
never before used the bank’s 
services. Thesecond is that 
a client who has been in- 
duced to use the services of 
several departments of a 
bank has been brought so 
much closer to that bank and 
is less likely to be lured away by a 
rival institution. 

Few will question the soundness of 
this principle. Its application, how- 
ever, is a different problem. Granting 
the desirability of cultivating your 
present field of depositors, what method 
shall be used? The theory is faultless 
without a doubt, but what about the 
technique? 

Our bank has recently concluded an 
interesting experiment in the practical 
application of this principle. Being 
dissatisfied with the rate at which our 
safe deposit boxes were being rented 
—or, to be more exact, with the rate at 
which rentals were keeping ahead of 
surrenders—we determined upon a 
campaign to sell our vault service to the 
customers of our other departments. 
It was a highly successful experiment 
from atleast two angles. Wesucceeded 
not only in renting an unusually large 
number of boxes but —more important 
still —in bringing to light some facts of 
far-reaching consequence about the 
relation between a bank’s depositors 
and its personnel. 

The capacity of our vault is 1,761 
boxes. On January 1, 1925, 1,231 of 
these were rented. At the rate we had 
been going, the average net gain per 
month was 10 boxes, so that it would 
have taken about four years to fill our 
vault. This was not a particularly 
pleasant prospect. On the other hand, 
we had on January 1 approximately 
1,600 checking accounts, 9,000 interest 
accounts, 2,500 Christmas club 
accounts and about 4,000 customers 
who used the services of our Foreign 
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By A. SCHWARTZ 
The Standard Bank, New York City 
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every month. The capital prizes 
consisted of $3 for the one obtaining 
the highest number of rentals in any 
month and $2 for the 
one obtaining next to the 
highest. These, too, were 
distributed at the end of 
every month. The grand 
prizes consisted of $15 for 
the one obtaining the larg- 
est number ofrentals during 
the entire contest, $10 for 
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Typical of the bulletin board messages 


Department. Even allowing for dupli- 
cations, it did not require a knowledge 


-of higher mathematics for us to perceive 


that not all of our depositors and cus- 
tomers were using our vault. If we 
could induce but a small fraction of 
these to rent safe deposit boxes, our 
troubles would be over. 

But how could we reach these clients 
in such a way as to take advantage 
of the fact that they were already using 
some of our services? Well, the most 
direct contact between our clientele 
and our bank was the tellers who 
served them. We would let the tellers 
do the reaching. In other words, we 
would institute an employees’ contest. 

The contest began on January 2 and 
was concluded on May 31. The results 
by departments every month were as 
follows: 


e Ge 8, § 

me ga 5 

January..... 3315 7 2 2 
February 32 8 19 5 

March....... 24 9 5 2 2 
71 #10 14 «2 

28 3 14 1 2 

188 45 59 12 


Grand Total—315 


The prizes were of three kinds — 
regular, capital and grand. The regu- 
lar prize was $1 and was awarded for 
each and every box rented. These 
prizes were distributed at the end of 


ve: it 
besides. the rented 
rand prizes” 


‘naturally distributed at the 
end of the contest. Where 
two or more employees 
approached the same cus- 
tomer, the one who actually 
consummated the renewal 
received credit for it. It 
might be well to mention here 

that by far the greater number of our 
boxes rent for $5a year, somerent for$10 
and there are a handful renting for $20. 

Now, employees’ contests are not new 
in any field, least of all in banking. 
They have been tried with varying 
success from New York to California, 
from Oregon to Florida. Our own 
contest, however, differed in several 
important respects from the general run 
of these contests. These innovations, 
so to speak, were forced upon us by the 
nature of our clientele and by the 
character of the neighborhood in which 
we conduct our business. 

To begin with, we could not broad- 
cast the news of the contest to our own 
depositors. Many of them are 
foreigners to whom American high 
pressure sales methods are incompre- 
hensible; in banking they are not only 
incomprehensible but undignified as 
well. A campaign for new business, 
openly and strenuously conducted, is 
to them an indication of weakness and 
is likely to be followed by loss of 
confidence. 

It was also decided to forego the 
customary division of the employees 
into teams. Such division could be 
made only on the basis of departmental 
unity, but it developed from some 
trials made before the actual beginning 
of the contest, that one department — 
the Commercial Tellers — possessed such 
a huge advantage over all other depart- 
ments that the contest, if conducted 
along such lines, would soon become so 
one-sided that interest would quickly 
lag. A division into teams based on 
any other system than departmental 
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unity would have been purely artificial. 
It was therefore decided to conduct the 
contest on the basis of personal compe- 
tition, all against all. 

In still another phase did our contest 
differ radically from others. Ours is a 
neighborhood bank. It is a densely 
populated neighborhood and 80 per 
cent of our business comes from within 
a radius of a quarter of a mile from our 
location. Very few of our employees, 
however, live within that radius. 
Solicitation after banking hours would 
have been impractical. All our solici- 
tation therefore had to be done on the 
bank’s premises. 

Theoretically, the contest was open 
to all our employees. One of the 
immediate effects, however, of the 
restrictions explained was practically 
to confine the contest to those em- 
ployees coming into contact with the 
public — the tellers and assistant tellers. 


ALL in all, eighteen of our thirty-five 

employees participated in the con- 
test and they rented a total of 315 
boxes. The highest number obtained by 
a single employee was 115; this was 
achieved by one of our commercial 
tellers who has been with us a good 
many years. Fifty-five boxes were 
rented during the contest period inde- 
pendently of the contest, and the 
surrenders for the period were 95; the 
net gain during these five months was 
therefore 275, or 51% times as great as 
the average net gain of a five-month 
period preceding the contest. What 
is more, the impetus given. to vault 
rentals by the intensive methods 
employed during the contest is con- 
tinuing to bring results, though the 
contest is over. In a sense this was 
anticipated, as the contest was held 
during those months when vault rent- 
als are slowest and was timed to end 
just when the vacation season begins 
to bring about a natural acceleration in 
rentals. A number of our employees, 
having discovered a latent selling 
ability, are continuing to rent boxes in 
spite of the fact that there .is no 
immediate reward for their efforts. 
This new spirit is one of the most 
encouraging by-products of the contest 
and, we are confident, will take care 
not only of the boxes still remaining in 
our vault but will play an important 
part in all our business extension efforts 
in the future. 

That the employees were able to 
obtain rentals was clearly demonstrated 
from the very start of the contest. It 
was therefore soon evident that the 
success of the contest would hinge upon 
the ability of the officers to maintain 
the enthusiasm at the boiling point. 
This was accomplished largely by a 
constant stream of rapid-fire bulletin 
board messages. These messages were 
terse, clear, logical and to the point. 
They appealed to the employees’ pride 


in achievement, to their loyalty to the 
bank’s interests, to their desire for 
recognition and above all to their 
common sense. While the officers were 
unstinted in their praise of those whose 
results showed that they were making 
an effort, these messages made it clear 
that every employee was expected to 
make the effort. The bulletin board 
showed at all times the standing of the 
contestants and this was changed as 
often and as quickly as was necessary, 
on some days as many as six times. As 
our bulletin board is located in a part 
of the building where every employee 
passes it about nine or ten times a day, 
it quickly became the center of interest 
during the contest and contributed 
much towards maintaining the morale 
of the contestants. 

Now that the smoke has cleared and 
wecan sit back and reflect fora moment, 
some interesting and far-reaching 
conclusions force themselves upon us. 

In the first place we may as well be 
frank and admit that the greater part 
of our success was due to the personal 
popularity of the tellers and not to any 
forceful arguments that they presented 
about the advantages of vault pro- 
tection. This is true of most contests 
and also holds for a great number of 
sales in the mercantile field, contest or 
no contest. The personality of the 
salesman is a dominating factor in all 
business transactions and no bank need 
apologize for making use of this factor 
least of all in the sale of its vault 
service —a service whose cost to the 
customer does not begin to measure up 
to the advantages it offers him. We 
have no doubt for a moment that most 
of these 315 new vault customers, 
having learned the value of vault 
protection, will renew their leases next 
year without any pressure. 


HE contest confirmed what we 

always believed in a general way — 
that it was in the tellers’ cages that 
good will was created or destroyed. 
Far from being displeased because the 
tellers made use of their acquaintance 
with the depositors to obtain rentals, 
we really congratulated ourselves on 
having tellers who were so popular with 
our customers. It spoke well of our 
service. It showed that we were not 
advertising one kind of service and 
giving a totally different brand. 

The contest proved how much more 
a teller could do than merely take 
deposits, pay cash and find differences. 
It showed us what qualities we must 
look for as the steady growth of our 
bank makes it necessary to increase 
our staff. 

The desire of the tellers to obtain 
rentals made them at times so per- 
sistent as to give some depositors theim- 
pression that they were being hounded. 
In one or two instances depositors 
even complained to the officers that 
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they were continually being pestered 
to rent boxes. We always treated such 
complaints with deference and apolo- 
gized to the depositor for the incon- 
venience caused him. But we did not 
make the mistake of interpreting one 
or two such isolated instances as a 
general dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the contest. It would have been 
easy to fall into that error. The im- 
pression we endeavored to create — 
and succeeded in creating— was that 
this was an affair between the em- 
ployees themselves in which the bank 
evinced a friendly and helpful interest. 


SUMMING up, the contest clearly 

revealed that the constant contact 
between the depositors and the tellers 
generates a force which can be turned 
to tremendous advantage if it is prop- 
erly utilized. A group of tellers who 
have been at their posts for a number of 
years and who possess the qualities 
that make for friendliness and confi- 
dence, can become of inestimable value 
to any bank. But we must not depend 
upon chance to furnish us with such a 
group; we can obtain them only 
through careful selection and proper 
training. The whole thing, therefore, 
again reduces itself to the problem of 
personnel—a problem which only in 
recent years is receiving from bankers 
the recognition that it deserves. 

It can hardly be a coincidence that 
in some of our larger and more pro- 
gressive institutions, the officer re- 
sponsible for choosing the bank’s staff 
is identical with the officer responsible 
for new business. If it is not practical 
to combine these two functions, surely 
the closest co-operation should exist 
between the officers exercising them. 
The employees of a bank —particularly 
those that meet the public —are that 
bank’s living advertisements. They 
speak more eloquently for that bank’s 
service —or against it, as sometimes 
unfortunately is the case —than all the 
newspaper advertisements, all the 
folders and booklets, the marble corri- 
dors and striking window displays. 
Nothing that we can say in print —no 
matter how ingeniously displayed — 
will carry as much weight with the 
depositor as what is said by the men in 
the cages or at the desks. Choosing 
and training a bank staff is decidedly 
one of the major divisions of business 
extension work, and a more general 
acceptance of this view by bankers will 
result in better service to the public 
and more business for the banks. 

The employee who puts quality into 
his work—over and above the require- 
ments that make him an O. K’d part 
of efficient machinery—is far more 
valuable than the employee who is 
merely an efficient machine. The 
sooner we recognize his superior quali- 
fications, the sooner he will regard us 
as superior employers. 
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Ty OGER QUINN was a poor hater. 
So far was he from vengefulness or 
any desire to hurt, that his most 

active dislike amounted to no more 

than the determination to let the object 
of his dislike alone, and his greatest 

pleasure was found in doing someone a 

favor. Albeit, that spring morning, as 

he stood at the side-rear window of his 
bank, reflecting upon 
the unusual perver- 
sity of one Sandy 
West, Quinn’stwinkly 
blue eyes had ceased 
to twinkle and were 
filled with something 
as near malevolence 
as they ever enter- 
tained. Sandy West, 

Scotch, stubborn, 

high-tempered and 

high-strung, had just 
called him, Roger 

Quinn, president of 

the Mapleton State 

Bank, a“‘grave diggin’ 

robber,” —whatever 

he had meant, exactly, 
by the term — because 

Quinn’s bank had 

filed a claim in pro- 

bate court against 
the estate of a man who had 
died owing the bank money! 

Across the street and adjoining Herb 
Mead’s neat grocery store, was the 
dry goods store presided over by Sandy 
West, in direct range as Quinn stood 
there at his own window. He could 
see the old fellow moving about inside, 
though the grime of unwashed show 
windows prevented a clear sight of the 
untidy interior. Sandy, as a credit 
risk, had long since been cancelled by 
the banker, due to his unbusinesslike 
methods and carelessness respecting 
his obligations, and it is likely that 
repeated refusals had irked his Scotch 
sense of respectability until his tongue 
had run away with him. 

“Why, you blitherin’ old’ fool,” 
Quinn had blurted out in response to 
the merchant’s protest, ‘‘do you 
suppose I can make John Coulson’s 
estate a donation of the money he 
owed the bank? When I go tomake a 
donation, I do it with my own money, 
not that of the bank’s depositors.” 

As he looked across, seeking to 
recover the equanimity so severely 
jarred by the encounter, now some 
hours old, Quinn started, and peered 
more intently at the figure shuffling 
about in the store opposite. Sandy 
had cleared a space near the door, 
which was open, and inside he had set 
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of a 


up a couple of sawhorses, upon which 
he was carefully depositing a long, 
brown-colored box, the wood of which, 
plainly, was rich, dark walnut. Sandy 
settled the box on the horses to his 
liking, then, with sandpaper and a 
scraper, began working on its surface, 
scraping a little here, sandpapering a 
little there, the while rubbing a tender 
and loving hand over the smooth wood. 
Presently, as if to catch a better light 
upon the object of his work, the old 
fellow turned it sidewise to the watcher 
in the bank. Sandy West was polishing 
the sides of a coffin! 


“Q@MITH, come here!’ Quinn called 
to his young cashier. ‘“‘What is 
Sandy West doing over there?’ 

“Oh, that! Didn’t you know about 
Sandy’s coffin? He’s had that for a 
year or so; had the walnut cut from 
that big tree that stood in his back 
yard, let it season and had his ‘box’ 
made, as he calls it. He says he’s not 
goin’ to be put away in one of these 
flimsy pine coffins that rot quickly and 
let a chap roll out into the ground!” 

‘Well, what does he want to work 
on it for, right out where anybody can 
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“Grave Diggin’ Robber” 


see him that way? He must be crazy!” 
“Just one of his queer ideas,” said 

Smith, to whom the coffin was an old 

subject, turning back to his work. 


: Suddenly all the 


pique and unrest left 
Roger Quinn. Just one 
of his queer ideas, of 
course! How silly to 
become angry at any- 
thing said by eccen- 
tric old Sandy West! 
The banker laughed 
softly and went back 
to his neglected tasks. 

During the weeks 
that followed, Banker 
Quinn wholly forgot 
the epithet applied to 
him by the old Scotch- 
-man, who went his 
own peculiar and 
separate way. Then, 
one day about mid- 
afternoon, the unpleasant in- 
cident was brought forcibly to 
his mind by the appearance be- 
fore his desk of a young man 
who introduced himself as the 
nephew of “Sandy West, across 
the street.” 

“I live in Chicago,” he ex- 
plained, “but came as quickly as 
I could in response to the tele- 
gram.” Then, as he observed 
the look of wonder in Quinn’s 
eyes, he hastily added, “Uncle Sandy 
is very ill.” 

As was inevitable, the thought of the 
coffin instantly flashed into the bank- 
er’s mind, and the question, would 
Sandy West have use for his “box” 
soon? 

“I hadn’t heard he was sick,” said 
Quinn. 

“Very sick, sir,” replied the young 
man, “and I fear the worst. I came to 
get you to transmit some money to 
Chicago, so my sister can come. Uncle 
Sandy keeps calling for her, and I 
want her to catch the evening train 
from Chicago. I hardly know how to 
go about this, as my sister is young 
and inexperienced, and, besides, we 
live away out, nearly eight miles from 
the railroad station, so I am afraid a 
wire to her may not be received in 
time. Here is the money, fifty dollars, 
which will buy her ticket and berth 
and leave her about ten dollars for 
expense money. Bessie and I are the 
only relatives he has, and he is very 
fond of her. I had to leave her alone, 


while I came, and I want to wire her 
about Uncle Sandy’s condition as soon 
as we can arrange these details. Now 
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how shall we go about sending her a 
ticket and getting the money to her?” 

Seymour West had spoken rapidly, 
and now stood, an eager young figure, 
as the banker reflected. 

“Of course, the usual way of trans- 
mitting a ticket is for a bank or the 
local ticket office to wire the Chicago 
station to give her one, wiring her at 
the same time to go to the station and 
get it,”’ said Mr. Quinn, “but it is now 
three o’clock, and you want her to 
catch a five o’clock train at Chicago, 
so that won’t do.” 

The thought of a somber-hued coffin, 
being smoothed and 
polished .by the 
hands of its future 
occupant, would 
intrude, no matter 
how hard Roger 
Quinn sought to fix 
his mind on the 
business in hand. 
Then as hecudgeled 
his brains for a 
way to perform the 
needed service, a 
happy thought 
came: Why not 
enlist the services 
of another bank, 
one in Chicago, and 
as near to where 
the girl was as he 
could find? 

Seizing an atlas, 
the banker twirled 
the pages to the 
map of Chicago, 
and with the assist- 
ance of Seymour 
West, the address 
of the girl was 
dotted approx- 
imately. A bankers’ 
directory hastily 
scanned, showed 
the names and ad- 
dresses of many 
suburban banks, and from them the 
two men selected the Southtown State 
Bank, located, apparently, about a 
mile from where the girl could be 
found. A full rate, expedited tele- 
gram, with orders to repeat it back, 
was sent, reading: 


Bessie West at four hundred eighty-six 
Amherst Street must leave Chicago five 
o’clock Santa Fe uncle at death’s door here 
step take sufficient funds taxi to her inform 
her buy ticket and berth provide her ten 
dollars change and see that she positively 
makes train — charge all expense this 
bank by request her brother Seymour West 
answer. Mapleton State Bank. 


At six o’clock that evening, a tele- 
gram in reply was received by the 
Mapleton bank, reading, “Girl safely 
off on number six Pullman eight. 
Southtown State Bank.” But it was 
not until a few days later, when a long 
letter was received from the Chicago 
bank, that Roger Quinn learned what 


had really happened in Chicago. 

Quinn’s telegram reached the South- 
town State Bank a few minutes before 
half past three, almost at the time for 
closing. It caught the cashier just as 
he was putting on his hat to go, and its 
imperative nature brought him to a 
full stop. Happening to be one of the 
new-day bankers with a sense of re- 
sponsibility to a clientele, however 
distant or unknown, 
the unusual request 
excited his genuine 
interest and he took 
hold of the matter 
personally. He did 


*“Very sick, sir,’ 
I fear the worst. I came to get you to transmit 
some money to Chicago so my sister can come”’ 


replied the young man, ‘‘and 


not know the price of a ticket to Maple- 
ton, but estimated it at thirty to forty 
dollars. Taking fifty dollars in 
currency, he called a taxi-cab and was 
driven at a speed that violated all 
regulations to the vicinity of the 
rather obscure address of Bessie West 
but at that, nearly a half hour was 
consumed finding the right house. The 
girl was sitting on the floor beside an 
open suitcase into which she had 
thrown a few articles before bursting 
into tears of discouragement over the 
lack of news from her brother, though 
her intuition had told her she would be 
called upon to go. 

When she received the confirmatory 
news from Nathan Burson, the Chicago 
banker, her tears broke out afresh, and 
she was calmed only by his earnest 
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assurance that unless she rendered 
some assistance herself, she would surely 
fail to catch the train. Then she began 
to pack in earnest, and while he handed 
her things she placed them in the big 
suitcase, but after it was closed and 
buckled tightly, the young girl dis- 
covered the omission of several 
necessary articles, so that more precious 
time was consumed while the taxi 
remained waiting outside, clicking off 
dollars. 

By a hair, Burson placed the girl on 
the proper train, a ticket, berth and 
money all provided. Even the money 
was in small change to facilitate its use 
and relieve her of fears of short change, 
and a box of candy and a couple of 
late magazines were an afterthought 
and thrown in for good measure by 
Burson as he raced with the girl past 
the news-stand. 

The receipt of this letter produced a 
glow of pleasure only equalled by 
Quinn’s satisfaction 
over the unusual 
service itself, a 
service initiated by 
Roger Quinn on 
behalf of the kin of 
Sandy West —who 
had called him a 
“grave diggin’ rob- 
‘ix! ber!’ And the illu- 
minating flashing 

thought came _ to 

4 the banker, how re- 

+ markably the per- 
formance of a serv- 
f ice for an enemy 
transforms the 
» enemy into a friend, 
or, at least, into 
one no longer 
actively disliked. 
For Sandy West, 
lying in his “‘box”’ 
awaiting but the 
final summons, 
Roger Quinn now 
felt but compassion and sorrow. 

When the little procession followed 
the walnut coffin to the cemetery, 
Roger Quinn walked with the rest, 
and it did not seem at all strange that 
he should be here, attending the funeral 
of a man with whom he had had little 
business and less friendly intercourse. 
Indeed, in place of his former feelings 
of pique and displeasure, there was an 
active interest in Sandy West, in his 
nephew and niece, and in what would 
become of the store, an establishment 
capable of producing a good income if a 
little capital were added along with 
modern business methods. 

Seymour West kept himself rather 
aloof those first few days after Sandy’s 
death and burial. The store where the 
old man had held sway for so many 
years remained closed, the show 
windows closely curtained, and no 
announcement had been made of the 
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future of the place. Then the local 
paper came out one evening with a 
page advertisement, in which the public 
was informed that Seymour West and 
Bessie West, sole heirs of Sandy West, 
would continue the business, that the 
store was newly decorated and stocked 
with fresh goods, and that the estab- 
lishment would be open for business 
the following morning. The statements 
proved wholly true, for the store was 
so changed by the many alterations, 
the installation of . 

new fixtures and the 
addition of fresh 
goods, that it bore 
but little resem- 
blance to the dust- 
covered assortment 
of stale merchan- 
dise and rickety 
counters kept by 
the old man. 

Roger Quinn - = 
stood at his side- #* 
rear window that 
morning for the 
better part of an 
hour, watching the 
stream of people go 
in and come out, 
the clean, light in- 
terior of the dry 
goods store plainly 
visible, since the old 
backing of the show 
windows had been removed. 
Seymour West and his sister 
were meeting the customers 
at the door, introducing 
themselves and asking names, 
then turning the visitors over 
to the clerks. It looked 
like an auspicious beginning, 
and the banker began to 
wonder how the improve- 
ments had been financed and how it 
would all come out. Incidentally, 
there were signs that some day there 
might be a valuable banking account 
come out of the site of Sandy West’s 
old rookery. 

Abruptly, the banker picked up his 
hat and went across the street. Inside 
he was greeted pleasantly enough by 
Seymour West, who introduced him to 
the slip of a girl standing near. But 
there appeared to be some restraint 
in the manner of both boy and girl as 
Quinn stood there, a restraint that grew 
more marked as the moments passed, 
and, presently, the banker proceeded 
on his way, making a little tour of the 
store as others were doing, and went 
back to the bank. All that day, 
between callers, Roger Quinn wondered 
about the coldness so manifest toward 
him on the part of the youthful mer- 
chants, a coldness that he could still 
feel in the marrow of his bones. 

Time did not serve to enlighten him. 
The West store was doing a big 
business, new customers were coming 


for miles, brought in, perhaps, by the 
huge advertisements constantly 
appearing in the papers, and great 
shipments of new merchandise arrived 
almost daily. Still, neither Seymour 
West nor his sister darkened the doors 
of the Quinn bank, the only one in 
Mapleton, and chance meetings were 
marked by curt nods. Evidently, 


Seymour West & Bessie West, as the 
firm name was printed, did their bank- 
ing in some other town, which, of itself, 


“I thought as much,’’said young West 


with curling lip. ‘‘Uncle Sandy told us 
to stay away from you” 


caused Quinn no particular chagrin or 
dejection, as he realized that his bank 
could not get all the business even if it 
were the only one in town. It was the 
peculiar distrust or dislike directed 
toward him by these heirs of Sandy 
West, after he, Quinn, had gone beyond 
the usual limits to perform a service 
for them, that irked him. 


SUDDENLY, the shipments of mer- 

chandise fell off. Roger Quinn noticed 
the drays calling less frequently at the 
store with new goods. When he met 
Seymour West face to face, the young 
man seémed worried and _ harassed, 
and Bessie went about the store de- 
pressed and spiritless. Plainly, all was 
not the clear sailing it had once seemed, 
and again Roger Quinn wondered 
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about Seymour West & Bessie West. 
As the weeks passed, and spring merged 
into summer, checks written by the 
West firm on their out-of-town bank 
and deposited in the Mapleton State 
Bank by Quinn’s customers, began to 
be returned, marked ‘‘Not Sufficient 
Funds.” That meant only one thing— 
that the young merchants were in 
financial trouble. 

“Well, what if they are,’ Roger 
Quinn asked himself one morning, as 

he stood at his -side-rear 

window, looking out upon 
the scene so long familiar 
to his thoughtful gaze. 

“What affair is it of mine 

if these young up-start 

heirs of Sandy West who 
hated me, fail in 
their ambitious 
venture? I can’t 
carry the load of 
the whole com- 
munity on my 
shoulders!” 

But a failure in 
the town is one of 
the last incidents 
any good banker 
desires to see occur, 
since such calam- 
ities inevitably 
bring loss to many 
others than those 
actively concerned, 
and if Roger Quinn 

dl can be imagined 
sitting supinely by 
while a growing 
business across the 
street from his 
bank drifted upon 
the rocks, then the 
picture that has 
been drawn of him 
is poor indeed. He 

went, frankly, to see Seymour 

West. 

“Mr. West,” he began, 
“your uncle and I were not friends; he 
disliked me, for what reason I do not 
know;certainly, I never did hima wrong, 
directly or indirectly. We had very 
little to do with each other, for a fact. 
But any feeling of unfriendliness I may 
have had toward him long since dis- 
appeared, and for you and your sister I 
have only the kindliest regard. Now 
I know you are in trouble; it is inevit- 
able that these matters should come to 
the knowledge of bankers through 
whose hands checks and other papers 
are constantly passing. Maybe I can 
help you out; maybe not; but if I can, 
I will, for I don’t want to see you lose 
all the work and money that, plainly, 
you have put into this business, along 
with whatever value your Uncle Sandy 
left you.” 

Seymour West, young and energetic 
but sadly inexperienced in the ways of 
business, regarded Quinn coldly. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Apparently, there are no signs of a receding tide in the popular- 
ity of the radio for commercial purposes. Business men in 
many lines use it in their offices. It is a boon to farmers in 
checking up on market prices. In brokerage houses and 
especially in small country banks dealing with farmers, it is 
playing an important part in reporting quotations on a wide 
variety of commodities. Most of the market quotations are 
broadcast through the remote control station at Arlington, 
near Washington. The receiving set Gaae on the right is 

in the MacLauchlan Bank, Washington 
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On the right, Miss Mary Vail Andress, recently 
appointed assistant cashier of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. Her time is devoted entirely 
to the women depositors. She believes that women 
are slowly forging ahead in the financial world 
and fitting intojobs that make them indispensable. 
During the war Miss Andress was director of a 
Canteen near Toul, which she organized, was 
awarded the DSM by General Pershing, the French 
Medalaille de la a and the Near East 


With the 
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Employees of the Paris bank, the Credit Lyonnaise 
(left), on strike for more pay. Gendarmes are keeping 
the strikers in order on the Boulevard des Italiens 
in front of the bank 


COPYR'GHT, KEYSTONE 
Money-changers—thecenturies-- 
old trade—in Salonique, are now 
doing business in soiled bank notes, 
though formerly they traded in 
ld. The open-air place of business 
shown below) is on Bank Street, 
named after the money changers 


Cpanieg day (left) ‘in the new home 
of the First State Bank, Detroit. The 
lobby is remarkable for the exquisite 
tinting of the ceiling, impossible 
to reproduce in a photograph 
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hat the Investment Trust? 


This Form of Investment, So Popular in England, Is Slow to 
Take Root in America But Is Gradually Becoming Acclimated 


ECENTLY the New York Stock 
R Exchange adopted a resolution 

“that participation by a member 
of the Exchange or Stock Exchange 
firm in the formation or management 
of investment trust corporations or 
similar organizations, which, in the 
opinion of the governing committee, 
involve features which do not properly 
protect the interests of the investors 
therein may be held to be an act 
detrimental to the interest or welfare 
of the Exchange.” 

This resolution is significant, not 
only because it indicates that the New 
York Stock Exchange is ever on the 
alert to protect the investing public, 
but also because it serves to call 
attention to the fact that the invest- 
ment trust plan, long familiar in 


-European financial circles, is beginning 


to obtain a foothold in America. It is 
a subject that American bankers should 
familiarize themselves with now as it 
is bound to be of increasing importance 
as attempts are made to apply the 
investment trust idea to American 
conditions, and in view of America’s 
comparatively new position as a creditor 
nation ready to lend money abroad. 

Julius Klein, director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in a prefatory note to a 
bulletin on British Investment Trusts, 
says: 

“In order to stabilize our foreign 
trade we must grant large credits to 
the rest of the world, but to reap the 
full advantage of this policy, discrimina- 
tion must be used in the choice of 
securities. Investment trusts would 
seem to offer an efficient means to this 
end, not only in the character of their 
management, but also through their 
educational value and the stability 
which they would lend to the foreign 
securities market.” 

First it is important to define just 
what an investment trust is. In reality 
it is a pool created by a considerable 
number of persons putting their surplus 
capital together for the purpose of 
buying a large variety of securities, 
the purchase and handling of which are 
committed to one or more in the 
organization who have expert knowl- 
edge of investments. It is a means 
whereby small investors may enjoy a 
satisfactory return on their money 
with practically no risk, while at the 
same time assisting in the financing of 
many and diversified projects and 
enterprises. As a rule, the capital is 
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assembled only by the sale of shares in 
the investment trust itself, which 
shares are secured by the stocks and 
bonds of the companies and enterprises 
represented. Those managing the in- 
vestment trust have nothing whatever 
to do, usually, with the management 
of the concerns whose securities are 
used as collateral in this way. 

¢ According to a study made for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, the first 
investment trust was established in 
Belgium in the year 1822. The thrifty 
Scotch were not slow to see the ad- 
vantages of this plan, one which 
practically insured profitable returns 
while minimizing the risk. Sixty-five 
years ago an investment trust was 
established in Scotland. The trustees 
were men who had had much experience 
in managing trust estates. This first 
investment trust contained eighteen 
different government obligations in its 
portfolio. 

The success of the first and succeeding 
investment trusts led to a_ steady 
growth of the idea in the British Isles 
and on the Continent until now there 
are approximately 160 such trusts 
listed on the London Stock Exchange, 
their combined capital being about 
$600,000,000. Some of these represent 
industries of every kind in all parts of 
the world. Others specialize geo- 
graphically or in particular lines of 
industry. It is thus that British 
capital, coming from the inherited 
wealth of the nobility, from the surplus 
funds of long established businesses, 
and from the savings of the workers, 
has gone to help worthy enterprises all 
over the world. We Americans es- 
pecially have thus benefited from the 
use of British capital in the past, 
notably in the case of our railroads. 
It may be that now we are to have an 
opportunity to return the compliment 
by putting some of our surplus into 
well-safeguarded investments of this 
nature backed by the securities of 
enterprises scattered around the globe. 


Bur that is still largely for the future. 

At present, the half dozen or so 
American investment trusts and 
bankers’ share corporations offering 
their securities for sale to the public are 
all backed by American enterprises such 
as public utilities, railways, chain 
stores, and oil projects. But the fact 
that in a single recent year we bought 


foreign securities amounting to almost 
a billion dollars would seem to indicate 
that in the not too distant future we 
will be ready to invest in foreign 
securities through the medium of 
investment trusts like those so long 
familiar to conservative investors on 
the other side. 

The investment trust provides some- 
thing sound and logical to sell the 
small investor whose existence in great 
numbers in the United: States was 
revealed by the successive Liberty 
Loan drives of a few years ago. 

But the investment trust must prove 
its case here in America before it will 
be given such approval as is accorded 
to investments “legal for the invest- 
ment of trust funds and for savings 
banks.” 

Winthrop Burr, chairman of the 
Committee on Business Conduct of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in explana- 
tion of the resolution printed at the 
beginning of this article said: 

investment trust is undoubtedly 
good. It has gone very far in England 
and Scotland. It will undoubtedly 
get a foothold here. It is not a get- 
rich-quick idea and should not be 
permitted to fall into the hands of men 
filled with that design. Its value will 
depend upon the integrity of the 
administrators who control it. Our 
wish is to put the public on its guard 
and to help our own members at least 
to avoid forms of this plan which are 
not calculated to protect their cus- 
tomers.” 


HE British investment trusts are 

always managed by persons familiar 
with foreign securities. Investors thus 
get expert direction in the use ef their 
funds at little cost. Distribution of 
holdings is generally so broad that the 
average investment in one security is 
only a comparatively small amount. 
A common stipulation imposed by the 
articles of association is that not over 
5 per cent of the capital shall be invested 
in one security or undertaking. Some 
limit themselves to 3 or 4 per cent. 

Most of the capital of the British 
investment trusts lies in secured invest- 
ments or preferred stock. Debentures 
—obligations secured by assets and 
general credit —rather than collateral 
trust bonds are issued by most British 
investment trusts. 

Practically all investments of the 
British investment trusts are in secu- 
rities of long maturity. The average total 
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This exclusive 
Emeralite 
Attachment 
changes elec- 
tric light into 
soft,eye-saving 
daylite that 
eliminates 
glare and im- 
proves visibili- 
ty. Use 50 wati 
Type B Mazda 
lamp. 


Model No. 
8734 B, 18° 
high, for flat 


CCURATE productive capacity 
largely dependsupon good vision, 
which, in turn, depends upon proper 
lighting. Glaring or misplaced lights 
hurt the eyes. 


Eyes behave better and last longer when 
working with a light that suits them. Day- 
light is best because Nature made it correct 
in quality and diffusion. That is why every 
Emeralite is fitted with a special screen which 
changes ordinary electric light into soft, eye- 
saving daylite. 


Better light means Better Eyes, 
also Better Work. 


When you Emeralite your office, you have 
the best eye insurance, promote the efficiency 
and comfort of your staff, reduce mainten- 
ance cost by standardizing equipment, and 
enjoy the satisfaction that invariably follows 
any investment of merit. Emeralite is also 
ideal for home use. 


The Emerald glass shade, tilted by a touch 
of the hand, reflects a flood of soft daylite 
just where it is needed, does not tarnish or 
collect dust, and having no perforations, gives 
enduring service. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and have 
the Daylite Screen. Look for trade mark. 
It is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Sold by office supply and electrical dealers. 
Write for illustrated booklet showing over 
50 designs of Emeralites for desk, type- 
writer, adding machine, home use, etc 


H.G.M-FADDIN & CO. 


Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


KIND TO THE EYES 


outstanding capital of 75 companies 
studied was only about $5,000,000. 
But different trusts are often under the 
same management. This makes for 
intensive care in the conduct of the 
trusts. 

The United States Debenture Cor- 
poration has over 400 separate holdings, 
and the Investment Trust Corporation 
has almost as many. The Scottish 
Northern Investment Trust has over 
470. 

The problem of re-investment is a 
constant one because of the many 
maturities. The trust sometimes bor- 
rows from banks by collateral loan to 
permit it to participate in unusual and 
timely offerings. On the other hand, 
developments or opportunities may 
arise that make it advisable to sell. 
The secretary or manager then calls 
the attention of the directors to such 
developments or opportunities. 

British investment trusts with capital 
of half a billion dollars are a big influence 
in the foreign investment field. They 
encourage foreign investments of a 
much larger amount by calling attention 
to opportunities for the profitable use 
of capital abroad. 


HE investment trust makes money 

in at least four different ways: —The 
yield from the securities it owns— 
dividends and interest; fees for trustee, 
secretarial and registration services; 
fees for underwriting and premiums 
from shares sold above par; profits 
from selling some of its holdings. 
Recent dividends of leading British 
investment trusts range from 6 per 
cent to 21 per cent. Those of the 
Alliance Trust have averaged almost 
20 per cent for the past ten years. The 
British Investment Trust for the years 
1916 to 1920 inclusive paid 14 per cent 
and the dividends as high as 17 per 
cent have been paid since then. 

The chairman of the Edinburgh 
company says that the secret of 
successful investment trust manage- 
ment is to avoid losses on holdings and 
to allow part of the net revenue to 
accumulate at compound interest. 

In recent years, especially since the 
war, the tendency of the British 
investment trusts has been away from 
American securities. Our federal in- 
come tax is a big factor in this. There 
has been a pronounced increase of 
interest in Latin-American investments. 

It is important to distinguish between 
investment trusts and bankers’ share 
companies. The definition of an in- 
vestment trust given by Russell D. 
Kilborne is: “A financial institution 
set up for the purpose of making it 


possible for the investor to obtain a 


high degree of safety in his investment 
by buying securities of the trust, which 
securities in turn are backed by various 
other securities —stocks and bonds.” 
The “bankers’ share’ or “trustee 
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certificate’’ companies are similar but 
not identical with investment trusts. 
They are defined by Dr. Leland Rex 
Robinson as follows: ‘The bankers’ 
share or trustee share company consists 
of an issue of common stock carrying 
pro rata participating ownership in 
securities deposited with a bank or 
trust company. The securities so 
deposited are as a rule common shares 
of a selected group of enterprises 
usually confined to one industry, and 
in most cases neither the organizer nor 
the trustee may alter the composition 
of the underlying stock when once the 
bankers’ shares have been issued to the 
public.” 

The first investment trust formed in 
the United States is said to have been 
the International Securities Trust of 
America established in 1921. Its hold- 
ings now consist of over 500 different 
securities. Among those formed later 
are the Bond Investment Trust, the 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, the 
American Trust Share Corporation, 
the United Bankers’ Oil Company, The 
American Chain Stores Incorporated, 
and the United American Electric 
Companies. 


The security issues put out by these: 


trusts are backed by special and general 
collateral. There are 148 shares of 
stock in 14 chain-store companies back 
of the United American Chain Stores, 
including the United Drug Company, 
F. W. Woolworth Company and S$. S. 
Kresge Company and others operating 
19,357 chain stores in the United 
States and Canada. One thousand 
bankers’ shares are issued for every 
148 shares of stock thus deposited with 
the trustee, the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The trust agreement of the United 
American Electric Companies provides 
that the stocks of ten Edison companies 
shall be deposited with the Empire 
Trust Company, as trustee, in blocks, 
and that each block shall be identical 
(thus permitting of no substitution of 
other securities) and shall consist of 
238 shares in the following proportions: 


Par Value Shares 
Name of Company of Shares in Unit 


American Power &... 


. 


2. Brooklyn Edison Co.. 100 10 
3. Commonwealth..... 

Edison Co... ..-.. 100 9 
4. Consolidated Gas.... 


Co. of New York. . 
5. Detroit Edison Co.. . 
6. Edison Electric...... 


of Boston......... 100 10 


Illuminating Co... . 
of Brockton....... 25 4 
8. Metropolitan........ 
Ce... .....- 
-9. North American Co.. 
10. Southern California. . 
Edison Co........ 100 20 
238 
The deed of trust of the International 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Let your customers speed checks 
through your bank 


)F ALL of your customers used 

the Personal Protectograph, the 
speed with which checks would go 
through the departments of your 
bank would amaze you. 


For your clerks and tellers 
would not have to stop and decipher 
the amounts in bold masculine writ- 
ing, faint feminine writing, scrawled 
and smudged writing, cramped 
writing—running the risks of 


little machine and have welcomed 
it as insurance of better relations 
between them and their depositors. 
Many banks also have asked how 
they could co-operate in populeriz- 
ing the Personal Protectograph, 
recognizing its benefits to them. 


Send for the bankers’ plan 
Meeting these requests has resulted 


in the development of a complete 
plan whereby banks may aid in the 
quick distribution of the Personal 
Protectograph. More than a thou- 
sand banks, many of them large 
city institutions, have already 
found this plan practical and ad- 
vantageous. The details are yours 


for the asking. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 


making dangerous mistakes. 


The Personal Protectograph 
writes in large, clear figures, 
legible at a glance. What’s 
more, the figures are shredded 
in indelible ink into the very 
fibre of the paper—positive pro- 
tection against erasures and 
“pen changes.” The Personal 
Protectograph costs only $15 
(plus carriage), a price within 
the reach of every depositor. 


An opportunity for banks 
Many bankers have already told 


The new 
Personal 
Protectograph 


Address........ 


(Plus carriage) 
Slightly higher in Canada 


Sole Manufacturers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


10-25 
THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We would like to know 
more about the advantages to us of 
the plan by which already more than 
a thousand banks are introducing the 
Personal Protectograph to their de- 
positors. Please send full particulars. 


Name of official 


us of their appreciation of this 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK 
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1600 
60 
40 
1500 
60 80 
4 
1400 
60 
40 
2 3 + 8 = ° 1322 
NAME  James,Clifton C. 
AODRESS 1422 Front St. 
SIGNATURE 
V 1m Accoust with 
Mc GEE SYSTEMS, ATHENS O10. FORM: 1-626 FIRST STATE BANK 
DATE WITHDRAWN DEPOSITED BALANCE 
JAN | 15/25 2I0 Au 
MAR | (25 /\o /\o}/ 
mar | 5 [25 
1828 
NAME Adams,Henry M. 
ADDRESS 925 Orton Bivd. 
SIGNATURE 
Uh. 
on FIRST STATE BANK 
DATE WITHDRAWN INTEREST | V DEPOSITED BALANCE 
i (25 /\0 
MAR! 9 (25 215) 
MAR) 14/25 
3 (25 /\0 i210 
may 5 (25 /\0 310 
MAY | 10/25 315] 
MAY |13 |25 va) 
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Bee Savings 


Immediately to the left 
is shown a depositor’s 
card record made up of 
Mc Bee Savings Ledger 
Card Form No. 626, ar- 
ranged in such a way as 
to permit instant refer- 
ence to any account by 
number. This form is 
ruled without a column 
for interest. 


At the left below, is a 
sample of Mc Bee Sav- 
ings Ledger Card No. 
625 with acolumn ruled 
for interest. It may be 
filed in the same ar- 
rangement as the rec- 
ord above. Both cards 
are of 70 per cent pure 
white first-grade rags 
and will last the life of 
the record. 
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Ledger 


For the bank which takes pride in the 
appearance of its records and desires to 
make sure of both easy reference and 
long life of records we recommend Mc Bee 
Savings Ledger Cards. 


If you object to the dog-eared appearance 
of such records you will be agreeably 
impressed by the absence of this trait 
in Mc Bee Savings Ledger Cards. 


Made of 70 per cent pure white first- 
grade rags, these cards will last the life 
of the record and will always be in first- 
class condition. 


Quality of card stock and cutting make 
all the difference in the way such a card 
handles—we have provided for both 
advantages in this card. 


These cards are so arranged that you 
can type the name of the depositor at 
the top, with the genuine signature 
below, or you can identify signatures 
from cards filed separately, alphabetically 
and numerically. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in principal cities 


FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The advantage of the method shown on 
the page at the left is that it eliminates 
the filing of one set of signature cards 
by account number. 


One signature is always in sight of the 
teller who refers to the card numerically, 
which does away with the necessity of 
referring to the separate signature file 
in a large percentage of cases. 


Tear off the coupon and mail it either 
for samples or for a trial order of these 
cards. Let us quote you prices, either 
printed or simply ruled. 


Included in the Mc Bee lines of office 
requirements are standard and special 
bank forms, ledger sheets, ledger cards, 
depositors’ statements, check and deposit 
journals, transit letters, signature cards, 
safety deposit records, note notices, note 
maturity records, loose leaf ledgers, steel 
posting trays, steel filing cabinets, check 
files, note cases, steel safes, steel desks 
and steel shelving. 


SUSSEX, N. J. 
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A paper made especially for machine use 
by a mill specializing in the manufac- 
ture of Ledger Papers. It is the first 
paper ever made for this particular and 
exacting service. Nothing better has 
ever been produced for type entries. 


The outstanding characteristics of 
TYP-O-COUNT are soil-resisting buff 
color, egg-shell surface that takes clear 
and unslurred type impressions, stiff 
and well-defined grain that keeps the 
sheets from slumping in the tray binder, 
and remarkable strength which pre- 
vents wearing on the corners. 


For better work and more rapid 
operation, always use TY POCOUNT 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK AND TEST SHEETS 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
DALTON, MASS. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


If You Sell to Banks or Bankers 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Clearing House. 


HE Burroughs Clearing House is your best buy. 
One or more bank executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada receive a copy monthly. 
Ask any banker whether he reads The Burroughs 
Ask him too, how many others .in 
his bank read his copy after he is through with it. 


Write for Rate Card 


DetroIT 


BurrouGcus AND SECOND 
MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 30) 


Securities Trust of America places 
these five restrictions upon its invest- 
ments: 

1. Not more than 70 per cent of the 
funds of the trust available for invest- 
ment may be invested in securities 
originating in the United States. 

2. Not more than 35 per cent of the 
funds of the trust may be invested in 
securities originating in England. 

3. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
total funds which may be so invested in 
any securities originating in any one 
country may be placed in securities 
originating in any one distinct class of 
business. 

4. The amount invested in any one 
security originating in any one country 
is restricted according to the amount 
available for investment, so that if 
$1,000,000 is available for investment, 
not more than 134 per cent may be 
invested in any one security other than 
government bonds. 

5. The trust can not hold a major- 
ity of any one issue of securities. 


Look at the Allegorical 
Lady 


(Continued from page 22) 


pieces of steel is great, and their poten- 
tial value enormous. Were one of them 
lost, and should it fall in certain hands, 
untold confusion might result in stock 
or bond transactions, or great losses 
through the counterfeiting of some 
foreign country’s currency from the 
genuine plate. Some idea of value is 
given in the statement of a bank officer 
in the Wall Street district who said 
recently that of the $5,000,000,000 
worth of securities in that single 
institution’s vault, fully 99 per cent 
bore the imprint of this company. 

It takes twenty years, at least, to 
train a good steel engraver, especially 
for vignette work, and therefore the 
company has its own art and engraving 
schools. Many candidates are given an 
opportunity, but comparatively few 
develop the necessary ability. One of 
the best vignette engravers at present 
in the organization, was originally a 
messenger boy. 

The actual printing from the plates 
is done by special presses. This “‘in- 
taglio” printing differs from type work. 
In the latter, raised letters are used, and 
inked by simply passing a roller over 
them. Intaglio printing is done from 
plates in which the design is sunk into 
the printing plate. The grooves of the 
design must first be filled with ink, and 
the surface of the plate wiped clean — 
polished, in fact, to prevent soiling the 
white paper. Formerly, this was all 
done slowly by hand, the printer’s 
palm burnishing the plate after inking. 
But now machinery has been devised 
to print intaglio work satisfactorily and 
quickly. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-five 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Generating 


Capacity 
demanded by 1933 


52,624,000 


Generating, 


Capacity 
for US—1923 


A, 


| 


A 


must double 


Power, more power, still 
more power—such is the insa- 
tiable demand of expanding life 
and industry. The people of the 
United States already are using 
as much electrical current as 
all the remaining countries in 
the world—yet every year sees 
the demand expanding. 


The generating capacity of 
all the electric service com- 
panies in this country totalled 


more than 20,000,000 kva 
in 1923. Yet, according to 
Electrical World estimates, it 
will have to be 52,000,000 by 
1933, if power facilities keep 
pace with the growth of fac- 
tories, mines, railroads, farms 
and homes. 


An industry can only be as 
large as its market. Here is 
one indication of the expand- 
ing market for electric power. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The alternating-current principle, developed and perfected by 
Westinghouse, opened the way for the cheap and efficient utilization 
of electric power in industry. Westinghouse produced and perfected 
the turbine generator. Westinghouse produced the apparatus which 
first harnessed the falls of Niagara. 
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Thirty-six 


PPL 


~ 
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Thirty-Two Years of Service to Bankers 


OR thirty-two years we have been de- 

signing, planning and carrying through 
notable bank and office building projects. 
This breadth of experience has enabled us to 
conceive and develop new ideas, to introduce 
in banks many time and labor saving 
methods that have come into general use, 
and to anticipate and provide for the future 
needs of our clients. Let us discuss with 
you the details of your own building needs. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
CHICAGO 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 34) 


If you are invited to see this es- 
tablishment, you will be warned before- 
hand to touch nothing. For every 
printing plate, every piece of engraving 
being done, and every scrap of paper, 
even though it be a spoiled sheet, is 
carefully kept track of, and counted 
and checked again and again. From 
the moment employees step into the 
works in the morning, until they are 
searched upon leaving at night, all 
operations are conducted under a sys- 
tem of counting and cross counting, 
checking and cross checking that adds 
heavily to the cost of the product, but 
is inevitable for the secure handling of 
such enormous values. Every scrap of 
paper printed in this establishment is 
either money in itself, or a transferable 
security that, with a little forgery, 
might be worth a large sum of money. 
The company prints paper money for 
three-fourths of the civilized folks in 
the world—Canada, China, Mexico, 
Greece, Brazil, Serbia, Roumania, Peru, 
Equador, Czecho-Slovakia and other 
countries, as well as postage and reve- 
nue stamps, in addition to printing all 
but a very slight fraction of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

When an employee who is to handle 
paper reports for work in the morning, 
he is given so many sheets. It is always 
an odd number, never an even number 
in hundreds or thousands—or even 
tens. If he is to print 1,000 sheets, he 
will be given perhaps 1,007. The odd 
number necessitates counting. They 
are counted to him when issued, and 
must be counted out each time they 
pass from one employee to another. At 
night, no matter how many persons 
have handled this lot of paper, there 
must be exactly 1,007 sheets turned in. 
Some paper gets spoiled in printing, or 
a blank sheet is found to be soiled or 
torn. No matter—the spoiled, soiled 
or torn sheet must be turned in blank, 
because this is a special kind of paper 
made in the same mills that make the 
paper for Uncle Sam’s currency. 


"THE system of counting has been 
simplified, however, so that an em- 
ployee might be compared to a man who 
starts out in the morning with a sum of 
money in his pocket, spending for 
various articles through the day, and 
finding a certain amount of change 
remaining over at night. If he is en- 
trusted with 1,007 blank sheets of 
paper for printing stock certificates in 
the morning, and these are passed to 
other employees when he has finished 
his part of the work, he will have 
receipts from each fellow-worker to 
whom he has turned over part of his 
allotment—a sort of cash-and-carry 
system that accounts for everything in 
the works as it moves along, without 
too much red tape or bookkeeping. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


your bond 
oldings this Chart 


ANALYSIS CHART OF BOND aa, 


INTEREST EN TEM 
[Tyre] Amount Cost REMARKS Type | AMOUNT IssuE 


q 


BANEs have a very obvious need for some method of analysis which 


will outline the structure of their bond holdings—show how well 


they are balanced as to diversification, maturities, etc. 


We have prepared a chart based on the method we follow in making 


a complete analysis of bond holdings, which we do periodically, for many 
banks and institutions. 
The chart, partially illustrated here, is a simplified form which banks 
can use themselves. The use of it will show the structure of a list 
of bond holdings—preliminary to an analysis of the indi- 
vidual securities. 
We shall be glad to send a copy of this chart 
to any bank upon request, and without 
obligation. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


INDUSTRIAL 


Section of chart shown 
here is greatly reduced. 


It folds compactly to size % f Analysis Chart BC-X5 
4 inches by 8% inches. é. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South LaSalle St. 14 Wall St. * 11 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 82 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
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Thirty-eight 


? 1200 ROOMS WITH BATH. 


4 


susek 


560 ROOMS AT $4 AND $5 


Detroit's Finest Hotel 


as 


VERY comfort and con- 


» venience that the guest 
may desire is located on 
s some one of the twenty-nine 
floors of the Book-Cadillac 

Hotel. 


The spacious arcade on the street 
level forms a miniature shopping 
district with specialty shops, 
haberdashers, milliner, florist, 
drug store, cafeteria and ticket 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT 


\ A Modern City Within Four Walls 


Above, on the lobby and mez- 
zanine floors, are airy restaurants 
and cafes, tea rooms, beauty 
parlors, barber shops, broker's 
office and writing rooms. 


All of the 1,200 rooms with bath 
are situated above the sixth floor. 
Each contains private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, individual 
bed lights and lighted mirrors. 
Every floor is in charge of its 
own floor clerk. 


’ ' SAMPLE ROOMS, $5, $6, $7, $8. 

: Special $1.25 Luncheon and $2.00 Dinner served in English Grill 
and Blue Room. Sunday Dinner in Venetian Room, $2.00. Club 

4 Breakfast, 85c and $1. Dinner Dance in Blue Room, nightly (except 
Sunday) from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. Cafeteria Service in Coffee Shop. 

THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


COMPANY, DETROIT 


Roy CARRUTHERS, President 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 36) 


Paper money and bonds are num- 
bered as well as counted, and not even 
the president of the biggest bank could 
get one solitary bond form above the 
numbered allotment. 

“But suppose I spoil a bond form in 
signing?”’ is often asked. 

“In that case,” is the answer, “you 
can easily get another by returning the 
spoiled form —but no spoiled bond, no 
new bond!” 

_ The system has been whittled down 
so fine that mistakes are never made in 
the counting and checking. ‘‘Never”’ 
is quite an inflexible word in bank work, 
yet they really mean “never,” and not 
‘hardly ever.” The cross checks and 
counterchecks are so set off, one 
against the other, that it is literally 
impossible for errors to occur. Little 
discrepancies do creep into other parts 
of the work, however, due to the human 
equation, but they are an infinitesimal 
fraction in the total operations. 


PART from postage stamps, gener- 
ally printed in one color, practically 
all the work is done by repeated impres- 
sions, the different details and colors of 
bonds, stock certificates and bank 
notes requiring successive printings. A 
recent order for $84,000,000 bank notes 
in two denominations required 
15,750,000 impressions —bank notes 
are printed several to the sheet. The 
paper used weighed 105 tons. Three 
and a half tons of steel were needed to 
make the plates, and 140 tons of print- 
ing ink were consumed. The bank 
notes were packed in 1,680 metal cases, 
each enclosed in a wooden shipping 
case. For a recent bond order, the 
paper required would cover forty city 
blocks, or make a foot-wide strip from 
New York to Buffalo. Bank notes and 
bonds usually have three printings, 
two on the face and one on the back. In 
addition, bonds carry serial numbers on 
the face and back as well as on the cou- 
pons. This numbering is difficult and 
complicated in itself, and adds greatly 
to the detail of counting and checking. 
Moreover, printing from steel plates 
requires that the paper be dampened, 
and three printings from such pliable 
damp paper usually require forty-eight 
hours. The face of a bond and its cou- 
pons are usually printed separately, so 
they must be collated by number, 
bound together, and arranged in con- 
secutive order. 

Even then, the responsibility does 
not end, for there have been cases in 
which shipment, of bank notes, becom- 
ing endangered in shipwrecks or other 
disasters, have been followed up by the 
company’s employees, rescued, guarded 
and safely delivered to the government 
for which they were made. 

In securities, while not as easily 
transferable as paper money, there is 
danger just the same. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ity | Chevrolet dealers have delivered more than 
a 2,000,000 cars to Chevrolet owners—more 
| than a million in the past three years. In so 
on doing they have built everywhere substantial 
ind retail businesses which make them leaders 
ng. in the automobile trade of their communities. 
ites 

d, > 
i 7 Chevrolet’s “Quality at Low Cost” is this 
year making Chevrolet easier to sell in 
Tag greater volume than ever before. Naturally 
on- Chevrolet dealers are = the biggest 
joes business they have ever ha 
5 in 
- 7 CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
the | Division of General Motors Corporation 
ded 
lent 
ily 6 6 6 
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vel- 
ers’ Cheques take 
you wherever you £3 Vo 
want to go. " 


Like the Magic 
pet, A-B-A 


Effective 
Protection 


For Your Customers Carrying 


A:B-A. 288, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Engraved and printed by the most modern manufac- 
turing methods. 


Surrounded with every safeguard known to modern 
banking practice. 


Protected against forgers and other crooks by expert 
detective service. 


Proof of the effectiveness of these measures is the fact 


fully counterfeited. 


This care on our part works to the direct benefit of all 
banking institutions selling A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques. 


The most widely used travelers’ cheques— $136,500,000 
worth, or 6,000,000 individual cheques, carried and 
cashed last year by 650,000 travelers. Well made, —crisp, 
clean and handsome as new bank-notes. Good for U. S. 
customs. Provided in handy wallets in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. The OFFICIAL travelers’ 
cheques of the American Bankers Association, 


Write us for literature and further information. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


that A’ B-A Travelers’ Cheques have never been success- 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 38) 


A number of years ago, one of our 
states ordered forms printed for a new 
issue of bonds, the printer in this case 
being another concern. When the 
forms were delivered, it was found that 
the printing, by reason of defects, made 
the securities unlistable on the big 
Exchange. Whereupon, the state 
officials refused to accept them, the 
printer would not take them back, and 
they were allowed to lie in one of the 
rooms of the state capitol. Some of 
them were stolen, and put into circula- 
tion with forged signatures, and gave a 
great deal of trouble in the buying and 
selling of that state’s genuine bonds until 
the counterfeits had been eliminated. 


HIS company regularly employs 

its own counterfeiter, and when a 
new bank note, bond or stock certificate 
is in hand, turns specimens over to him 
with instructions to make a passable 
counterfeil, if he can. He is not only an 
exceptionally skillful man, but has 
machinery and knowledge that could 
not possibly be available to a criminal 
counterfeiter. And if he succeeds, some 
way must be found of offsetting his 
achievement! 

Wherever doubt arises as to genuine- 
ness of a listed security, it can be sent 
to the New York Stock Exchange for 
comparison with a specimen filed there 
by the printer, which is equivalent to 
an official opinion. The Exchange re- 
quires that a specimen of every form be 
deposited. But millions upon millions 
of dollars worth of listed securities are 
handled daily, and accepted as genuine, 
chiefly upon the country bank teller’s 
two criterions —the name of the print- 
ing company, and the general “look”’ of 
the printing. And rightly so, because 
the requirements of the Exchange and 
the standards of the printing concern 
make for a quality that is in itself the 
best safeguard against counterteiting, 
and encourage free trading in listed 
securities, without any more question 
of genuineness than arises in the han- 
dling of currency. 

Incidentally, the printing of securities 
seems to be a fairly busy industry, 
whether times be good or bad. If times 
are good, with two-million-share days 
on the Exchange, there is a brisk de- 
mand for fresh certificate forms to be 
used in the transfers. In busy times, 
several of the big trust companies 
downtown will each use fronr 5,000 to 
7,500 fresh certificate forms daily and 
in normal times the chief transfer insti- 
tutions will require an aggregate of 
perhaps 5,000,000 fresh forms yearly. 

And when times are bad, the Street 
is just as generous a customer for this 
elaborately printed paper. Because 
bad times usually mean corporation 
consolidations and changes, which in 
turn mean that new stock certificates 
and bonds are needed. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Keep Your Finger the Pulse 
the Automotive Industry 


There is scarcely a bank in all America 
which does not deal with some branch or 
other of the gigantic automotive industry. 


Car, truck, tire and accessory dealers can 
be found in every community of any im- 
portance, and thousands of distributors 
and manufacturers of automotive lines are 
scattered from coast to coast. 


The automotive industry has brought sub- 
stantially increased business volume to 


many a bank—and along with this business © 


has come new uncertainties and risks. 


Security Comes Only With 
Knowledge 


No industry moves more swiftly, or with 
such apparent disregard of the large interests 
at stake. None is more prone to the 
circulation of rumors, both founded and 
unfounded. It is doubtful if any other 
industry offers to the banker a greater 
opportunity for either profit or loss. 


Few banking men, however, can afford to 
take the time necessary to keep in close 
touch with automotive affairs. 


You Must Know— 
Not Guess 
The price of security in dealing with any 
branch of the automotive industry is 


unceasing vigilance and accurate in- 
formation. 


Cram’s Services give you the facts you need 
—they keep you fully posted on develop- 
ments and trends—they tell you what has 


happened and what may reasonably be 
expected. 


Your subscription to Cram’s Services 
results to all intents and purposes in 
opening a Detroit Branch—an automotive 
information and research bureau that is 
constantly at your disposal. 


Learn How the Cram Organization 
Can Serve You 


The Cram Organization, occupying the 
greater part of the fourth floor of Detroit’s 
magnificent new Buhl Building, is in con- 
tinuous contact with the automotive indus- 
try right at its center. A daily flood of 
information, statistics and reports is 
analyzed, confirmed or disapproved, and 
all that is worth while passed on to Cram 
subscribers. | 


Write for a booklet on Cram’s Automotive 
Facts and Factors Service that outlines in 
detail the value of this service to your bank. 
You will be surprised both at the diversity 
and value of the service and at its ex- 
tremely low yearly cost. 


Your inquiry as to the exact nature of Cram’s Automotive Facts 
and Factors Service will be promptly answered with full informa- 
tion and—of course—no obligation on your part. Do not fail to 
investigate this needed source of reliable automotive information. 


CRAM’S SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


BUHL BUILDING 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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Forty-two 


Counting 


Coins — 


Speedily 
Economically 
Accurately 


BBOTT Coin Counting Machines, hand or motor operated, 


will quickly solve your coin counting problems. They are the 
fastest and simplest coin counters built. 


The Abbott Coin Counting Machine—manufactured in five 
models—accurately counts pennies, nickles, dimes, quarters and 
halves in lots of 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 coins each. Or, counts coins 
indefinitely into a bag at the rate of two thousand a minute. 


Since 1911 these machines have been saving time, money and 
preventing errors in the banks of the United States and foreign 
countries. They will insure just such results for your bank. 

To further simplify the packaging and handling of coins, the Abbott Coin Counter 
Company designed and perfected the Abbott Tubular Coin Wrapper. These 
wrappers made of heavy, genuine kraft paper absolutely to coin size are a different 
color for each denomination. Although tubular in form when filled—when empty 

they are light, flat and occupy a minimum 

of space. 
Abbott Coin Packaging Trays are furnished 
free to banks for distribution to their deposi- 
tors who wrap coins. Write today for the 
catalogue on Abbott products—‘“‘Coin 
Counting Made Easy.” 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Our CHRISTMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


LONG CURRENCY 


Highest Are Used by the 
Quality Best Banks 
Many SAMPLES ON 
Designs REQUEST 


cuT ouT COIN cuT OuT 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


——- 


THE BURROUGHS 


Sterling Par— Effect in 
America 


(Continued from page 7) 


however, is not as the home statistical 
boosters would have it. Considering 
all accounts, it has been officially 
estimated that the current balance of 
trade for 1924 was in favor of Great 
Britain and against the United States. 
This is despite the fact that we export 
vastly more than we import, but the 
invisible balance in favor of Great 
Britain from other countries through- 
out the world is something that we do 
not have and neither American bankers 
nor the American people seem inclined 
to compete. Even France’s invisible 
credits in 1924 exceeded all previous 
history for a single year. 

The American exporter, while anxious 
for stable exchange, is not at all un- 
mindful of the fact that Great Britain 
and many European countries are our 
keen competitors. Putting up a tariff 
and keeping them out of our home 
market may help some, despite its 
ultimate disadvantage to us, but we 
cannot keep this competition out of 
foreign markets. It is true that Great 
Britain and Germany have done more 
to develop foreign trade in the South 
American countries than the United 
States. The traders of these countries 
enjoy an advantage that can come only 
from international banking. The 
American exporter has hoped that 
these advantages might be gained for 
him through the establishment of 
American banking power in world 
markets. But American banks are 
slow to establish branches in South 
American countries and in the eastern 
hemisphere. This places the American 
trader at a distinct disadvantage. He 
must depend upon not only the finances 
of banks which are not any too friendly 
to him but also upon their information. 


‘THE recovery of European production 
and the improved trade resulting 
from stabilized exchanges should bring 
with it some very careful planning on the 
part of American producers of competi- 
tive goods in which Europeans would 
perhaps have some advantage. This 
might mean a sharp decline in certain 
lines of business in this country. On 
the other hand, it might mean an 
unheard-of expansion in other lines 
where the European demand for our 
products is very large. This demand 
will, of course, assert itself only as 
European purchasing power recovers. 
Some of the products which Europe 
needs and must buy to a large extent 
from us are: cotton, copper, and cereal 
products —the latter until Russia re- 
covers her pre-war productive capacity 
in wheat, which may be a long time. 
In endeavoring to ascertain the 
attitude of the American business man 
toward future competition from Europe 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Whole Story in a Nutshell 


The story of your business progress is a permanent open 


page with Globe-Wernicke Visible Indexes. Your records 
are held in rust-resisting, sturdy, die-cut metal card holders, 
gripped in steel interchangeable drawers permitting instant 
inspection, the utmost ease of recording and unlimited 
expansion. 


And now Globe-Wernicke introduces the new exclusive “off- 
setting” feature —the “stop” signal of indexing. It puts a 
new high value on centralized information. 


Write for the facts —the coupon will bring them. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Forty-three 


75 firms in Chicago’s proudest business structure, the 

Wrigley Building are Globe-Wernicke Office Equipment 

users. An endorsement from the hub of industry, where 
efficiency and speed are priceless! 


AT] 


Globe-Wernicke Visible Index com- 
bines speed and efficiency — perma- 
nently; in: 


Sales Purchasing 

Credit . Accounting 

Stock Control Collection 

Cost Inventory 
Pay Roll 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


! 
! 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Box 4, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me your Office 
Efficiency Hand Book giving 
the facts concerning Globe- 
Wernicke Visible Index and 
other efficiency equipment. 


Name 
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Forty-four 


“Nothing Quite Brown’ S 
Linen Ledger 
for Lasting 

Strengt 


Fo 76 years that report has been 
coming in to us from business 


houses, public officials, and men of 
affairs. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


5, 1925 


L. L. Brown Paper Company 


adams, Jeesechusetts 
Gertieurs: 


It wey interest you to know thst this company 
hes used Brown's Linen Led eer for wang yesra for 
our Slip records of all Vortguges, 
@te., filed with the County fecord 


And most of them go a step further 


— just as Mr. Merrifield does in his 
letter — 


These slips ere handled many tires daily and it 
is sehsy reserksble how the paper stends up and 
rateins its color. 


Brown's peper® are elwaye specified for #11 of 


‘**Brown’s Papers are always 
specified for all of our ledger and 
loose-leaf sheets, not only be- 
cause we have not been able to 
find anything to equal them for 
lasting strength and color, but 
also because we believe the best 
is the cheapest.”’ 


thee for lasting strength snd co 
beceuee we believe the best is the Sheepéat. 


Yours very truly, 


OR 


And the best always is the most eco- 
nomical. Norecord is any better than 
the paper on which it is recorded. 
Buy Pena — as you buy your 
record files and equipment — Get the 
best. Your printer or stationer can 
supply any L. L. Brown paper. 


Greylock Linen Ledger with 
Brown's Flexible Hinge as- 


sures flat-lying pages in 
loose-leaf books. 


L. LL. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams Since 1849 Mass. 


PAPERS 


Ledgers + Linens + and Bonds 


c for pleas Records and Executive Correspondence 


Brown's Linen 
Cream, 


Brown's Manuscript 
Covers 


ON 


Brown's Apvance Gasyiocx 
Linen = Liwan Linen Lepore 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue 


Apvancz Gasriece: Boo 
White, buff, blue, pink 


Brown's 


Greyiocx 
Liven Leposr 


with Brown's Flexible 
Hinge for loose leaf Books — blue, 

Brown's Linsw Apvance anv Greriock 
Typswarrer Typewriter Pavers 


For Greater Efficiency 


OR the convenience of your 
clients and the efficiency of your 
bank, let Clark Boards make your 
Announcements. 
Attractive—Practical—easily 
changed. You are sure to find your 
requirements in the wide range of 
styles and sizes. Write for catalog 
on Bank Signs. 


Ask for Price List 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 42) 


the writer made many inquiries by 
telegram from several industrial cen- 
ters. It was found, on the whole, that 
business men had not given the matter 
much consideration. They are busy 
trying to take advantage of the present 
opportunity and are willing to let the 
future take care of itself. One reply 
quoted from a clipping from the house 
organ of a bank which does a great 
deal of industrial financing, seems to 
the point: 

“The action of the British Govern- 
ment is a long step toward restoring 
stability in international trade. The 
whole British Empire, the United 
States, Holland, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Scandinavian countries and Switzer- 
land are now on a gold basis. The 
currency of Germany is quoted at or 
near par by reason of a gold exchange 
arrangement. The dollar and the 
pound are the two monetary units 
most universally employed in inter- 
national transactions. It follows that 
with dollars and pounds in a fixed 
relation with gold, a large percentage 
of world trade can be conducted with- 
out fear of abnormal exchange fluctua- 
tions. 


THE British people have endured 

much in order to regain their former 
position of eminence in world trade. 
They might have taken the seemingly 
easier course of currency depreciation. 
Instead, they resolutely saddled them- 
selves with heavy taxation, balanced 
their budget and provided for the 
funding of their foreign debts, even 
though this course placed them at a 
disadvantage in foreign trade com- 
pared with those countries that allowed 
their currencies to depreciate.” 

It is to be regretted that captains of 
industry who have not already been 
affected by European competition are 
not giving adequate consideration to 
the possibilities of competition with 
their business. A careful analysis of 
the facts which are known would enable 
managers of many lines of industry as 
well as their bankers to adjust their 
business either to higher or lower 
activity, whichever would be desirable. 
Those who ignore both the competition 
which is inevitable and the demand for 
their goods can hardly expect any- 
thing else but an abrupt turn in their 
business in one direction or the other. 
It is really surprising to see the lack 
of interest in what the future has in 
store for men who have not as yet 
| been affected by the recovery of 
Europe. 

Those who have been affected by the 
sale of European products in American 
markets over the tariff wall are very 
quick to reply. One telegram from 
a steel manufacturer reads as follows: 


} | markets from Europe. 


“Competition is already keen in our 
Do you expect 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


SO SO 


and ask for American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


This is the direction given to the readers of the 4,000,000 copies of an 
8-page color folder on the Money Safety and Personal Service advan- 


tages of American Express Travelers Cheques, which have been printed 
and distributed so far this year. 


The particular Service value of this circular to banks everywhere is the 


fact, which it details and emphasizes, that American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques are 


Backed by a Service in the United States. 


The traveler in our own country—on business or pleasure—is most vi- 
tally interested in a SERVICE right at hand which he can use in the town, 
and at the time he needs it. 


This service is briefly outlined in the folder:— 


1. Wherever there is a railroad station there 
is an express office. 


2. This means 26,700 personal service stations 
for the use of. travelers carrying these 
Cheques. 


What hotels to use. What restaurants are good. 
What garages are safe. What the local speed 
laws are. Distances to neighboring towns. 
What to see in a neighborhood. 


To a stranger getting off a train, to a woman 


. Each express agent, working under a cen- 


trally directed plan, is ready to serve his 
Company’s patrons. 


. He is often in towns where there are no 


banks. 


. He cashes Travelers Cheques even at hours 


when banks are closed. He gives informa- 
tion on local conditions: 


traveling alone or with children, the Express 
Agent is a local, experienced friend, ready 
to help. 


. These thousands of local offices give the ex- 


press company a local prestige which fur- 
nishes an assurance to restaurants, hotel 
keepers, garages and others who hesitate to 
cash personal checks or other forms of 
paper with which they are not familiar. 


The great bulk of all Travelers Cheques are sold through banks. The 


banker, therefore, who furnishes his patrons with American Express 
Travelers Cheques introduces them to a nation-wide organization equip- 
ped and trained to give emergency help wherever and whenever the 


emergency arises. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SLI BOSE DO SO SLE SO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Forty-six 


Growth of Population 
and Telephones in the 
United States since 1900 


Population Outstripped 


= the nation’s population since 1900 has 
been increasing a million and a half a year, the 
telephone has had a greater growth. 


In the past twenty-four years the number of telephones 
has increased eleven-fold. 


Today our country has 63% of the world’s telephones. 
New York City alone has more than all Great Britain. 
New York and Chicago have more than the four con- 
tinents of Asia, Africa, South America and Australasia. 


There are 16,700,000 telephone stations in this country, 
involving 48,000,000 miles of telephone wire and a 
personnel of 350,000 people. Bell System property on 
Dec. 31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,266,923,466. 


This nation-wide plant and its wide-spread service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger 


Machine-gun Speed 
Absolute Accuracy 
Electrically Operated 
Fully Guaranteed 


FOR SAVINGS BANKS~Usinz Any Type of 


Home or Pocket Safes 


CUSTOMER vs. TELLER. Avoid this issue by using a Jor- 
gensen Sorter. Coins always in sight of customer and teller. 
Teller then counts denominations separately and distinctly. 


Widely Used by Banks. Time Saving. Satisfaction Giving. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL. NO OBLIGATION. 


JORGENSEN MANUFACTURING CO., 120 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers Coin Counters and Coin Sorters 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 44) 

the advance in sterling to increase 
this competition?” Another telegram 
from a textile manufacturer stated: “‘I 
am not in favor of a tariff, but without 
it we are unable to compete. Czecho- 
Slovakian, Polish, and British textiles 
are sold in our local stores.”” Another 
telegram from a chemical manufacturer 
states: ““We have not feared much 
competition from any country except 
Germany and this seems remote to us.” 

At this time it behooves the Ameri- 
can business man to take an inventory 
not only of the present but of the future 
and place his business in a position to 
compete with any improvement which 
may come to European countries by 
the increased purchasing power of their 
money and revival of activity in their 
factories. It may be added that the 
exportation of gold from this country, 
while our reserve will long remain too 
large, will undoubtedly have the psy- 
chological effect of increasing the value 
of the dollar here. This effect plus 
competition should lower the cost of 
raw material and wages, and our 
advantage in the world markets may 
not be seriously affected. The basis 
of our competition will depend upon 
our ability to produce and market 
goods as cheaply as other countries. 
If other countries reduce their cost 
of production more rapidly than we do 
we will undoubtedly find ourselves at 
a disadvantage. This tendency is at 
work at the present time and tariffs 
will not protect us in the numerous 
industries where we produce more than 
our markets can absorb. 

There has never been a time in the 
history of the United States when a 
thorough analysis of economic and 
financial problems in our domestic 
markets and in world markets was so 
essential for bankers and business men. 
The economic waves act more quickly 
than ever before and their power is 
more forceful, both for prosperity and 
depression. 


A No-account Account 


A YOUNG man about town went 

into a tailoring establishment in 
Dublin and ordered six suits of clothes. 
After the usual preliminaries the tailor 
said: “‘As this is your first order with 
us we would like a reference.” 

To which the youth replied: 

“I bank with the——Bank. They 
know all about me.” ~ 

Before putting the order in hand the 
head of the firm walked over to the 
bank in question and asked for the 
manager, when the following conver- 
sation took place: 

“T understand Mr. So-and-so keeps 
his account here?” 

does,’ answered the manager, 
**but Heaven knows where he keeps his 
money.” —Bank Notes, Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-seven 


Point No. 1 


- Note that the upper part of 


the window, which is most 


wave of your hand 


sunlight to subdied da daylight; regulate 
WW of admit invigorating breezes of fresh aie air; 
Point No. 2 sod eliminate draft. 
. This perfe& control of daylight and air is made possible by . | — 
are again refletied and diffused. the operating cord, a wave of the as it were, is necessary. ‘ @ Point No. 5 J 
Thus, subdued, restful daylight is . Western Venetian Blinds are constructed of thin, non-warp- 
evenly distributed throughout the able slats of Port Orford white cedar, scientifically arranged 
entire room. to render this remarkable service. Daylight is controlled by 
reflection. All light rays are reflected to the ceiling, where 
2 they are again reflected and diffused into soft, restful daylight. 
Ze Ventilation is controlled and draft eliminated by diverting air 
== .. Thus, by performing a complete and better service, 


Western Venetian Blinds require no accessory equipment. 


= - Every month many banks are equipped with this modern 
= window equipment which is rapidly replacing the older 
== first, because of service, second, because of economy. T: Tots, 
== over three thousand banks are using Western Venetian Blinds. 
- Mail the coupon now for free, illustrated book and discover the | 
Point No. 3 many advantages of UWeitem Venetian Blinds. <7 
..« See how the adjustable slats t No. 
are tilted at an angle. WesternVenet enetian Plinds . . Draft is eliminated because 
This arrangement properly shades MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE air currents are diverted upward. 
the window, and lessens the inten- WESTERN wy 


sity of bright sunlight 
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Forty-eight 


Immense National 


Program 


Tells 20,000,000 people 
what they ought to know 
about their banks 


As a result, new accounts are be- 
ing created. Present accounts are 
increasing in size. Banking service 
is given a greater value than 
ever before. 
HE interests of the Bankers Supply 


Company are allied closely with those 
of the banking 


business. That is 
why we have de- 
voted this year’s 
tremendous ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign to placing a 
greater value on 
banking service 


to showing 


the individual just what his bank is worth 
to him. 


In your community this plan benefits YOU 


Men and women in your city are reading 
this advertising because it is intensely in- 
teresting. It shows them the imfportant part 
their bank plays in making them financially 
independent. It is creating new bank de- 
positors in every locality in America. It is 
making present customers more valuable. 


At the same time these 20,000,000 people 
are being shown the remarkable protection 
from fraud Super-Safety Bank Checks give. 
And checks, ordinarily an item of expense, 
now are given a business-building value 
(you already know of Super-Safety checks 
and that they cost no more than ordinary 


kinds of good quality.) 
Other ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your locality 
the greatest possible benefit from this na- 
tional campaign we offer you without charge 
a very remarkable plan. A complete year 
’round advertising service for you to use 
locally over your own name. 

It includes many business-building plans 
which have been tested and proved profitable 
by leading banks. Many new and successful 
ideas help you increase deposits. 

Let us show you this plan more fully. 
How it will help your own bank. Write 
immediately to the address below. 


GUPERSAFET, 


BANK CHEC™ 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


5948 S. State Street, Chicago 


Business- Building Merchandise for Banks 
CHICAGO 


New York Rochester Deaver 


Dallas 
Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositers against 
check fraud. They are made of the safest 
check paper supplied by any bank. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


URRAH for soft shirts, jazz, and 
home brew — the three great princi- 
ples of Americanism! 


Reprinted (by permission) from the 
Internal House Organ of the Average 
Savings and Trust Company: 

*““A rehearsal of the Choral Society 
was held in the vaults last Thursday 
evening. Both members were unable 
to attend. 

Assistant Cashier Blystone sprained 
his wrist slightly at 6:3714 Wednesday 
evening while opening a can of fruit 
or something. We all join in an expres- 
sion of the utmost sympathy to Mr. 
Blystone in his misfortune. 

The owner of the two cents found on 


_ the lobby floor last Thursday by Guard 


Elliott has at last been located owing 
to some excellent detective work by 


_ Miss Allendorf who advertised for the 


owner. 

It rained two days this week, which 
is one day more than the week before. 

The fishbone caught in Vice-Presi- 
dent Perkins’ brindle bulldog’s throat 
has, we regret to say, not yet been 
dislodged, and Mr. Perkins is thinking 
of taking him to the veterinary. 

Mr. George Carr was seen last week 
wearing a carnation in his buttonhole. 

The janitor reports three mice 
caught in the boiler-room this week.” 


Here’s‘an old one —maybe you have- 
n’t heard it. 

The bank president at the country 
club bought an eight-cent cigar. 

“How come, you don’t buy fifteen- 
cent cigars like your son does?” 

“T haven’t a wealthy father like he 
has,”’ explained the bank president. 


Educational note: Some of you 


tellers are away behind on modern 


currency and coin units and nomencla- 
ture. Maybe you still think we are 
using the decimal system or something. 
Read this and get wised up. We will 
give you the low-down on the way 
the jack is split these days and the 
monikers for kale that all the sweet 
ladies and big bozos are using out 
where the eats is eats and the vest is 
vest, as Kipling says. $10.00 equals 


10 smackers 10 symolians 


2V’s 10 bucks 

10 berries 10 iron men 

10 cartwheels. 20 line 

1X 8 bits 
Stop—think! Have you passed 


through one hour today in which 
someone has failed to tell you about a 
man he knows who made such a haul 
in Florida real estate? 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


In 1950: 

Irate woman customer — 

“But isn’t this the day you advertised 
your basement store sale?” 

Vice-President, soothingly — “Yes 
indeed madam, but you see all the 
good bargains went this morning. All 
we have left are a few odd sizes in trusts 
and some damaged safe deposit 
boxes!’’ 


“He is not really that way —he is a 
banker, you know, and it is just his 
professional expression, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Yes, I know—I am a tenor, and 
used to do quartet work at funerals.” 


A few wheezes from the bond sales- 
man’s dictionary: 

Sucker —the other fellow’s customer. 

Syndicate —the crowd handling one 
of your own issues. 

Speculative pool—the crowd han- 


dling the issue you didn’t get. 


Preferred stock —stock which those 
in control of the company prefer to 
pass on to the public. 

Cumulative dividends — dividends 
that accumulate without having to be 
paid. 

Security —trade name for speculative 
paper. 

Rate, price and yield —the peddlers’ 
password. Will muddle any prospect. 

Diversification —six syllable wallop 
that knocks them cold. Means “buy 
more.” 

Principal — what widows and orphans 
lose. 

Earnings — what the president of the 
company tells the newspapers. 

Double your money! It can be 
done! 

Fold your bills neatly, put them in 
a big flat book, put a flatiron on the 
book and allow them to stand for ten 
days. 

When you take out your money you 
will find it in creases! 


A good way to break your tellers of 
the indelicate habit of licking their 
thumbs in public is to put tincture of 
red pepper in their sponge cups. 


New Cierk: What kind of a store 
is that down on the sixth floor that the 
bank runs for employees?” 

O_p Timer: “Well, they sell talcum 
powder, smoked sardines, floor lamps, 
eggs any style, Fatimas, Ford parts, 
preserved purple plums and bacon. I 
reckon you’d call it a drug store.” 


— The Guaranty News. 
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CLEARING HoOuSE 


A Test That’s ‘‘Not a 
Contest’’ 


(Continued from page 18) 


more than 100 accounts before July 1. 

A final inducement was offered to the 
entire organization from June 20 to 
June 29, in one grand wind-up of an 
unusual character. This was known as 
the popularity contest. Special sales 
packets were distributed to all mem- 
bers, about 3,000 in number, through- 
out the organization. Each member 
was asked to get just one account, and 
the materials were inserted to enable 
him to do so. In each packet was a 
serially numbered ballot. This ballot 
was good when the member had turned 
in an account for one vote to be cast 
for any one in the organization as the 
most popular member. The members 
getting the largest number of votes 
were to rewarded with trips to Atlantic 
City, Niagara Falls, Washington or 
Boston. The more votes that were cast, 
the more trips were assured to winners. 
Campaign managers quickly got on the 
job and distributed electioneering 
circulars for various popular candi- 
dates. The standard for accounts was 
placed at a minimum of $10 if the 
account was opened on the monthly 
statement plan; otherwise for a mini- 
mum of $50. As a result, accounts 
obtained in this contest were of partic- 
ularly high quality, and several hundred 
additional customers were added to the 
books in this way. 

Finally at six o’clock on July 1, the 
Volunteer Unit finished. During this 
time commission checks were paid 
regularly each month to hundreds of 
members, and now fifty-seven were 
qualified as members of the Century 
Club. To these the honor was given of 
forming into a definite business-getting 
organization at a dinner in their honor 
given by President Mitchell at the 
Plaza Hotel on July 27. Thus by a 
process of intensive selection was a 
group of Compound Interest sales- 
men and saleswomen brought to the 
front. 


Why Is a Banker? 


PAP DUGAN says there are any 

number of reasons for a man 
choosing banking for his life’s work, 
but the following are the chief ones: 

Weak mind; youth and indiscretion; 
the idea that all bank clerks amass 
fortunes; the lure of “9 a.m. to 3 p.m.”’; 
the idea that a banker is always 
“tipped off” to easy money; the thought 
that bank holidays average three a 
month not including Saturday after- 
noons; the popular impression that 
every borrower pays the bank promptly 
at maturity; the fixed idea that a 
banker is a popular leader in his com- 
munity. 


— North Dakota Banker 
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The Postage Meter Company 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 


OFFICIAL POSTAGE METER 


| THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
| 
| 
| 
| 


used with all models of 
itney-Bowes Mailing Machines 


HE United States of America, the Kingdom of Great 

Britain and the Dominion of Canada endorse and author- 
ize the use of “Metered Mail” as an adjunct to their respec- 
tive Postal Services for the economy and convenience of their 
mailers. 


“Metered Mail” speeds delivery by the elimination of the 
time-consuming operations of facing and cancelling in the 
Post Office. It saves time and labor in the sealing and stamp- 
ing of mail and for the first time renders perfect postage con- 
trol not only possible but automatic. 

The official “Metered Mail” indicia insures respect and attention 
for mail on receipt. It is a mark of progressiveness associated with 
national and international organizations. The privilege of using “Metered 


Mail” is granted only by Post Office Department License to reputable, 
well established institutions. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you a of letters from 
business houses in your own or related lines. They show the advantages 
and savings which you can obtain by using “Metered Mail.” 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 


772 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


772 PACIFIC STREET 
STAMFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 


Please send “Metered Mail” information to 
NAME ...... 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS... 


Forty-nine 
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Fifty 


BARNARD’S 
Bank Registers 


The Most Complete Line 
in the United States 


Bond Register 
Calculation Register 
Cashier’s Check ‘‘ 

Certificate of \ 


Deposit 
Certificate of | 
Stock * 
Certified Check ‘“ 
Check 
Circulation 
Classified Loan | 
and Discount { “ 
Collateral 
Collection i 
Discount 
Dividend 
Draft 
Exchange 
Foreign | 
Collection { 
Income Tax 


Loan and | 
Discount { 


Loan 
Maturity 
Notaries 
Note 
Reconcilement 
Rediscount 
Taxable | 

Interest { 
Warrant 
Remittance 
Safe Deposit 
Safety Box 
Expiration 
Securities 


and many others — 
‘Sa book for every need.”’ 


Samples and Prices 
_Upon Request 


GEO. D. BARNARD 
STATIONERY CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


THE BURROUGHS 


The ‘‘Grave Diggin’ Robber’’ 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Any help you could give us would 
be by lending us money, wouldn’t it?” 

“Partly,” said Mr. Quinn, “but I 
might help you with advice, too.” 

*“Meaning that if we borrowed money 
of you, you’d want to tell us how to 
run our business. Is that the idea?’ 

“Hardly that,” replied the banker, 
holding himself in check. “But a 
bank, which supports a business, expects 
some consideration of its suggestions.” 

“TI thought as much,” said the young 
man with curling lip. “Uncle Sandy 
told us to stay away from you.” 

“What? What’s that?” 

“Uncle Sandy left us a letter along 
with his will, in which he warned us 
about you; he said we must not get 
into your clutches, and I guess we’d 
better not do any business with you.”’ 

““Oh, he did, did he?”” Now that the 
matter was passed back to the old 
Scotchman, Quinn was able to grin his 
appreciation of the lasting quality of 
Sandy West’s dislike, and the term 
“clutches” added to his amusement. 
*“What else did he say about me?” 

““He said you were a ‘grave diggin’ 
robber!’ ” 

“IT am not surprised at that,” said 
the banker, laughing, “for he called me 
that to my face.”” Then he told the 
young man all about the encounter 
and how it had arisen because of the 
bank’s claim against the estate of a 
man who had lately died. “Now do 
you think I was a very bad man because 
I sought to collect the bank’s money 
from that estate?” 

Seymour West had not forgotten his 
uncle’s eccentricities, and he asked, 
that all it was about?” 

“That is absolutely all the friction 
that ever occurred between your Uncle 
Sandy and me,” said Roger Quinn. 
“Now, look here; you are in bad shape; 
you owe at least three thousand dollars 
for merchandise that is past due; you 
have paid for your fixtures and altera- 
tions, but that left too little money’to 
run on, and you have been selling on 
credit until you have nearly five 
thousand dollars tied up in accounts 
right now, some of which you never 
will get and the rest uncollectable before 
harvest. You are new in business and 
your credit is not yet so well estab- 
lished that the wholesale houses will 
wait very long and they are pressing 
hard for payment. They may close 
you any day, and if they do that, you’ve 
lost everything, and that will certainly 
be worse than being in anybody’s 
clutches.” 

**How did you know all that?” asked 
young West in amazement. 

“Tl am correct, then, am I? How did 
I know it? Why, son, too many collec- 
tions have passed through my bank 
unpaid, and too many representatives 
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of the jobbers have called on us asking 
questions about you for us not to know 
all about this. Now, I believe in you. 
But this out-of-town bank you’ve 
been doing business with refuses to 
stand behind you. Have I guessed 
right again?” 

“Yes, you have,” said the crestfallen 
West. 

“Well, if I furnish the funds to save 
your business, will you object to taking 
some advice from a man much older 
and more experienced than yourself? 
Here’s all I shall want you to do: Do 
not buy any more goods except ‘fill-ins’ 
until fall; reduce your advertising space 
but keep live fresh ads running; then 
get out and collect as much of these 
accounts as possible and from those 
who can’t pay, take notes and bring 
the notes tome. Will you do that?” 

Suddenly, Seymour West’s eyes 
brimmed over, and he reached out a 
groping hand. Quinn gripped it, 
sniffing suspiciously himself. 

It worked, of course, and on the 
books of the Mapleton State Bank, 
today, one of the best deposit accounts 
is that of Seymour West & Bessie West, 
Drygoods and Furnishings. There 
may have been some uneasiness inside 
the walnut “‘box,” but atop the ground 
all was and is as serene as a May 
morning. 


The Statistician’s Day 


AROSE, feeling on the peak of the 

chart. Consumed average break- 
fast. Assumed average intellectual 
attitude towards life. (I am an av- 
erage statistician with a mean disposi- 
tion.) Organized new _ end-to-end 
toothpick circuit, New York to Detroit. 
Cable from India: Calcutta agent 
reports terminus reached for Splutter 
Fountain Pen line. Splutter pens now 
circle five-eighths of globe. Estimated 
potential heat in celluloid collars, with 
and without necks. Issued report re 
fact that five out of every nineteen fat 
men sink anyway;,also that more than 
24.37 “‘lost”’ golf balls are in plain sight 
all the time. 

Statistics during lunch hour on 
maximum girth of the common garden 
mole (fam. Talpidae). Wrote to Reach 
and Extend Bureau about pyramid 
made of rear collar buttons lost in 
Hawaii in one year. Mailed circulars 
on Reversible Statistical Charts for 
This and That, and Surreptitious 
Studies and Statistics for Stutterers. 

After dinner attended lecture on 
“Facts, and How to Avoid Them.” 
Reflected on the futility of the end-to- 
end spaghetti problem in Italy. To 
bed, and fell asleep dividing the sheep 
jumping over the customary stone wall 
by some of the digits.—D. McC. in Life. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Advertising Production Man 


(Continued from page 16) 


electro of the final set-up, and a set of 
printed proofs for future reference. 
These are things which must be kept 
and found when and as needed. Now 
the process of preparing this ad may 
cover a period of five or six weeks —and 
the things which must be remembered 
are, ‘How far along is that ad? Is the 
art work done? When is it going to the 
typographer? Has the copy had final 
O.K.? When is it scheduled to run, 
and in what papers?’ —and so forth. 

The plan of operation, therefore, 
which seems most feasible, is to keep, 
firstly, separate files for types of 
physical objects—one for engravers’ 
proofs, one for art work, one for type- 
written copy, and so forth —secondly, 
production schedules on all jobs, and 
schedules of publication and distri- 
bution, which show the state of progress 
of every job, and its due date. 

For instance, suppose your produc- 
tion memo on Newspaper Ad Number 
37 shows that the art work is done and 
the engraving ordered. On this particu- 
lar morning the cut comes in from the 
engraver. “‘Engraving’’ is checked off 
on the production memo. The cut is 
filed with other cuts. The proof of the 
cut is filed with other cut proofs. The 
“copy” file is consulted to see whether or 
not copy has been finallyO.K’d. Thena 
phone call to the typographer to “‘drop 
in this afternoon’ —and that’s that. 
The production man can forget it. It 
is essential, too, that he forget it. 
If he didn’t —if he tried to carry this, 
and a thousand and one other things in 
his head —he would go mad. 

Assuming that the advertising man- 
ager has his schedule arranged far in 
advance, with dates, space, and ad 
specified, it is a comparatively easy 
matter for the production man to 
make up a general schedule sheet upon 
which all necessa:y information 
appears. Take a big sheet of card- 
board and rule it off in squares about 
two by two inches. List media down 
the left-hand edge and dates across the 
top. In each space list the subject 
(or title, or number) of the ad, the date 
of issue, the-closing date, and the date 
copy, mat or plate is sent. 

In addition, there should be a set of 
small file cards, one card for each 
publication. On the face of the card is 
the name of the publication, date the 
contract was signed, the space con- 
tracted for and the expiration date of 
the contract. On the back of the card 
should appear the dates when ads are 
to be run. From these cards the pro- 
duction man may keep himself and the 
advertising manager posted as to 
where the department stands with each 
publication, and when it will be advis- 
able to start negotiations for a new 
contract. 


Some sort of production sheet or 
memo should be made out for each 
production job as soon as it is started, 
and necessary production steps noted 
in advance and checked off when com- 
pleted. Some may prefer for this 
purpose specially printed file cards, 
with items such as “Copy,” “Printing,” 
“Engraving,” “Electro,” and so forth, 
set up on the card, so that all that need 
be done is to check each item on the 
card as it is completed. In actual 
practice, however, this attempt to 
standardize production memos often is 
more bothersome than efficient. Jobs 
are so different in nature, and often 
production does not occur in the same 
ordereveninsimilar types of job —sothat 
with a form memo card, constant pen 
alterations and additions are necessary. 
About the simplest way is for the 
production man to keep on hand a 
supply of plain, ordinary typewriter 
paper —and then write notes to himself. 
Any time that anything comes along 
which must be remembered in the 
future, the production man writes to 
himself upon the subject. Some notes 
will be long and involved, covering 
contemplated production routine on a 
big job —some will contain only half a 
dozen words. 

Then the production man keeps the 
top middle drawer of his desk abso- 
lutely empty except for this stack of 
memos. 

Every morning he takes them out 
and goes through the stack. If a job 
noted on one memo is all done, he 
destroys the memo. If a job covered 
by another memo is partly done, he 


-checks off progress made. Every memo 


that shows something that must be 
done foday is taken out of the stack and 
set on the top of his desk. The rest 
go back in the drawer until the next 
morning. 

This simple operation not only 
sorts out the day’s work —it acts as a 
daily reminder of future johs. 

Another small item which comes in 
handy is a tiny secret file of preferred 
printers, engravers and artists —a file 
listing men and firms that may abso- 
lutely be depended upon, together 
with suggestions as to the type of 
work in which they excel. 

Now as to the places to keep things — 
things that will pile up, get lost, and 
turn the department into chaos unless 
they are put away —and put where they 
may. be found at once when needed. 

Steel files come first. Files with 
shallow drawers in which engravings 
and electros may be filed flat —files 
with tall drawers in which art work, 
proofs of jobs in process, typewritten 
copy, photos, and sample copies of all 
work produced may be placed within 
properly labeled folders. All this 


\ 
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is NOT asubject for debate when applied 
to filing containers. VERTEX File 
Pockets with their special expansion 
feature have emerged from the primi- 
tive stages of filing to accomplish 
efficiently what the old-style flat 
folders and so many other filing devices 
failed so miserably to do. 


Users of this modern file pocket are freed 
from the inconveniences, delays and 
losses caused by overcrowded folders. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


expand as the papers increase. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet with their 
index tabs plainly visible, ready for instant 
filing or finding. Ve 


rtex Pockets are made of 
‘*Paperoid’’, a pure hemp stock that will easily 
outlast twenty or more flat manila folders. 
VERTEX Pockets can be used in any vertical 
filing system without change. 


You are the judge and the jury. We will 
send you a trial pocket for use in your own 
files without any obligation on your part. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and _ trial a free sample o' 
BUSHNELL’S *‘VerTex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as d 
in October Burroughs Clearing House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired 7 


If. special size i ired, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Increase Your 
Earning Assets 


Your best efforts toward increasing 
the return upon your earning 
assets can be only half successful 
if you overlook the importance of 
converting mere idle figures into 
interest bearing balances. 


Our continuously operating Transit | 
Department and direct routing of | 
collections result in a maximum of 
collected and available funds in | 
the shortest possible time. | 


PHILADELPHIA 
BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $17,000,000 | 


Lowest PRICE | 
EVER KNOWN 
Sample 10c 


GArE and PROTECTION 
Shoot ¥ Your Business To The 


BUSINESS 
REVIVING CO. 
OBLONG, ILL. 


350 New Accounts! 


And increased deposits from regular customers, 
were secured easily for an Ohio bank, by using 
imprinted Eversharps as an added inducement. 


They last for years—the finest kind of ad- 
vertising—permanent and personal, with no 
waste circulation. 


Inquire of your Stationer, Ad- 
vertising Specialty Agent, or 
direct for prices and samples. 


Industrial Sales Department 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street CHICAGO 


LEVERSHARP, WAHL PEN 
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THE BURROUGHS 


material may be grouped or segregated 
to suit the individual production man. 
He must work out his own plan accord- 
ing to his own needs. He may group 
“cuts” into “signature,” “newspaper,” 
“magazine” and ‘miscellaneous’ —or 
he may divide them into “savings,” 
“commercial,” “trust,” and so forth. 
Art work may be grouped by subject, 
by use, or by firm from which it was 
bought. The main thing is to get 
the stuff filed, somehow, so that the 
production man knows where to 
find it. 

It is especially important to file a 
dozen or perhaps twenty copies of every 
piece of literature produced. There 
are always calls for copies after distri- 
bution has been made. ‘‘We’re all out 
of that—not a single one left,” is a 
sentence the production man need 
never use. 

Proofs needed in large quantities, 
such as proofs of newspaper ads, which 
may be called for from time to time 
by other banks or advertising men, or 
by officers, are filed more easily if 
packaged and laid flat in a steel cabi- 
net. When a bunch of proofs come in, 
wrap them up, paste the package with 
gum tape, cut off one end, and paste 
one proof on the outside. The proof 
shows what is in the package —and one, 
or two or ten may be pulled out with- 
out scattering them all around, and 
without soiling the others. 

Record proofs, of which perhaps 
only two or three copies are kept, are 
of course grouped and filed in the 
upright file, within labeled folders. 

Another task is keeping a permanent 
record of all jobs turned out. Take a 
large scrap book and in this paste two 
copies of each piece of printed matter 
as soon as it is received. When the 
bill for the job comes in, make a little 
typewritten label containing the name 
of the printer, the date printed, the 
number printed, and the price. Paste 
this label on the sample —and then, if 
a reprint later seems advisable, you 
can tell at a glance “‘who did it last 
time, how many we ordered, and what 
they cost.” 

There is nothing that a production 
man appreciates more than a good, 
clean stock room inside the department 
—a room with plenty of steel shelving, 
where he can keep printed matter on 
hand ready for future distribution. 


| Thousands of dollars’ worth of printing 


is ruined in the general stock rooms of 
banks because it is thrown about here 
and there, packages broken open or 
lost, and the like. All packaging 
should be done in convenient sizes, 
with a sample of what the package 
contains pasted on the outside, and 
also the number of pieces in the pack- 
age. A steel cabinet with doors, inside 
the department stock room, is useful 
to protect material that is valuable and 
that must not be soiled, such as high- 
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CLEARING HouSE 


priced art work, special photographs, 
and the like, which the production man 
hates to risk to the daily wear and tear 
of his office files. 

Now, to show how all this works out, 
let’s set our production man to work on 
Newspaper Ad Number 17. The adver- 
tising manager has handed him the 
OK’d copy, and specified the date 
upon which the ad is to run, the amount 
of space to be used, and the newspapers 
that are to carry the ad. All this in- 
formation appears upon the production 
man’s schedule. 

The production man calls the artist, 
and there may be a three-cornered 


-interview in which the advertising 


manager tells the. artist what the 
illustration should portray, and the 
production man tells him the physical 
limitations and qualifications of the 
job. Theart work is done and delivered. 
The production man sends the art 
work to the engraver, and it comes 
back with the cut. The original art 
work is filed. One engraver’s proof is 
filed. The other engraver’s proof, to- 
gether with the cut and the copy for 
the ad, go to the typographer (unless 
the production man “‘takes a chance” 
on letting the newspaper “‘set up” the 
ad —a chance that is sometimes disas- 
trous). The typographer puts the ad 
in type inside a border, and submits a 
proof. The production man gets this 
proof O K’d by the advertising manager, 
and files it. The typographer sends 
the type to the electrotyper, who makes 
electrotypes, or mats, one for each 
newspaper in which the ad is to run, 
and one master electro for permanent 
filing in the production man’s office, 
and delivers them. The production man 
files them until the due date for sending 
to the newspapers, when he notifies the 
newspaper men to call for them. (Or, 
he may order mats instead of duplicate 
electros.) Then he has the printer run 
off a number of extra copies of the ad 
from the electro, and he packages them 
and files them flat in his steel cabinet. 
Then he checks the bills on each one of 
these items, as they come in. 

All on one newspaper ad! 

In this article we have tried to cover 
the reason for the production man, 
what he does, what sort of a person he 
should be, and the mechanical means 
by which he handles his job. 

In following articles we will take up 
printing, engraving and electrotyping, 
and art work and photography, re- 
spectively, and go into elaborate detail 
as to the things to be watched and 
methods to be used by the production 
man in buying these products to the 
best advantage. 

Whether a bank’s advertising depart- 
ment is or is not large enough to 
warrant a production man, production 
must be done —and we hope that our 
suggestions may prove of practical aid 
to the man who has to do it. 


4619 Ravenswood Avenue 


YOUR NAME HERE 


VERYONE knows the world- 
famous Autopoint Pencil— 
advertised in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and in a big list of 
newspapers all over the country. 
And thousands of enterprising 
manufacturers, banks, industrials 
and business firms are using 
Autopoint to increase their 
businesses. 


These marvelous pencils are the 
finest the world knows. They are 
impossible to jam, to break or 
dent or burn, because they are 
made of Bakelite, the finest 
material ever used. 


There are but two moving parts 
in Autopoint, so there's nothing 
complicated to go wrong with it. 
It is always ready for instant 
service, and millions in constant 
use today give their owners great- 
est satisfaction. 


This is just what you want, to 
give to your customers—to people 
you want to do business with. 
Stamped with your name— 
it makes the finest souvenir 
imaginable. Or you can 
have it stamped with the 


"The Better Pencil’’ 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Fifty-three 


FREE 


To Executives: - 


Beautiful Sample Autopoint 


Pencil 


See Coupon Below 


Read This for Profits 


Find out how thousands of big firms are making 
money from this marvelous new pencil 


It’s nationally advertised, too 


name of the person you are giving 
it to, if you prefer. 


There is a wide variety of 
different styles and models to 
choose from, all embodying the 
famous exclusive Autopoint 
features. Each is a beautiful life- 
long present that people appreciate. 
Autopoints come in every quality, 
with prices that will amaze you. 
All colors of pencils—leads in 
every color and degree of hardness 
or softness. Whatever your 
requirement, Autopoint will fill it. 


Find out about this big chance 
to build YOUR business. Fill in 
coupon and mail it with your letter- 
head for attractive proposition, 
prices. descrip- 
tions and hand- 
some sample of 
Autopoint free 
to business exec- 
utives. You'll 
never regret it. 


Write TODAY. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY (B.C.H. 10-25) 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago’ 
Without obligation, please rush sample 
Autopoint Pencil, your business-building 
gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamp- 
ing and full information. I attach business 
card or letterhead. 


Chicago, Illinois 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 


_ BURGLAR ALARM SYSTE 
COVER the COUNTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MIN | 


A PRIVATE wire now costs only $1.00 


HOLLAND 


Advertising Company, Inc. 


244 Fifth Ave., New York 
© 
Specialists in 


Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC ? 


Four new live wire books, for Busy Public Speakers. 
Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers - - SOc 


—simply attach a Whisper-it Mouth- Spice and Pep for Public Speakers - - 50c 
fe) i - - = SOc 
piece—Money back if not satisfied. 
Agents wanted at once. Special Offer — All Four for $1.50 
i tisfied. 
B. C. COLY az T LABORATORIES. ..., Money returned promptly if not more than sa’ 


565 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago New free catalog 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, RIDGWAY, PA. 
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—and so will your - 
depositors. 


Why not teach 
them to save for 
a home in a— 


“RE AL, 
HOME 
BANK” 


the bank for you. 


You will Need a Roof Over Your Head 
As Long as You Live 


Dimensions: 3%" long, 2%" deep, 234" high 
Made now in assorted colors. 
Complete window service free. At- 
tractive and appealing because of 


its design. Durable—because of 
its construction. You have found 


Showing bottom with coin trap and lock Send for a Sample 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240 No. Racine Avenue, Chicago 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 


ical, Dead 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


imprint 
in else) 


time stamp built for 


Timber 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM There is no dead timber 
in the circulation of 


KASTENS BUSINESS. The172,000 


TIME men who receive it—and 

STAMP read it—are the livest 

Avoid disputes and executives in the country. 
errors. his is a 


1 d . . 
pr Ty If you are advertising to 
—— the rich business market, 
Catalog? Yes, an these executives are the 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. men you want to reach. 
HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


MYOUR OWN. Write for rates and detailed 
SE ORGAN! information. 


Issued under your own name and 
over your own signature with all 
the advantages and none of the 
drawbacks of syndicated material 

large space to put over any or all 


of your institution — BUSINESS 


The Cost? Amazinigly Low! 


Burroughs Ave. and Second 
Blvd., 


Banker Associates Detroit, Mich. 


‘TRIBUNE Towes CHICAGO 
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THE BURROUGHS 


They Solve the Parking 


Problem 


(Continued from page 13) 


into the front of the structure is the 
door to a chute that leads to the “‘After 
Hour Deposit Vault.” This vault is 
constructed of concrete and steel and is 
electrically protected in a manner 
similar to that which protects the 
main vaults. Deposits in this vault 
may be made at any hour of the day 
and night, either before or after bank- 
ing hours, through the bronze door, 
sunk in the front of the building. The 
bank customers who desire to use this 
“after hour deposit vault’ are fur- 
nished with a key to the door that is 
opened from the street. The depositor 
opens the door, places his sack of 
money, checks and other paper, with 
deposit slip, in the chute, and it drops 
into the vault. 

When the door is opened the chute 
is closed with a steel plate which is 
automatically drawn acrossit. As soon 
as the door is closed the obstruction is 
withdrawn and the deposit reaches the 
vault. These deposits are duly credited 
to the client’s account on the following 
morning. The cash contained in these 
deposits is usually counted in the 
presence of two officers of the bank, in 
order that there will be no opportunity 
for dispute. 

“This ‘after hour deposit vault’ 
has appealed particularly to the mer- 
chants of Pasadena who have long felt 
the need for protection for cash and 
checks collected by them long after the 
bank closes,” says Mr. Jones. ‘“With 
the convenience we have provided, they 
may make their deposits at any hour of 
the day or night —6 p.m., midnight or 
4 o’clock in the morning.” 


Filed for Destruction 


HE Pacific Southwestern Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
in its smaller branches, files papers 
according to the dates on which they 
are to be destroyed. Thus certain 
records in accordance with a carefully 
worked out plan, are destroyed after 
six months, others after five years. 
They are placed in large envelopes 
with the date. Periodically the en- 
velopes are gone through and those 
that have passed the destruction date 
are pulled out. The actual destruction 
is delegated to one of the paper com- 
panies. A representative of the bank 
accompanies the papers and witnesses 
their destruction in the kilns which 
convert the old paper to pulp. 


There was a young lady named Poppy, 
Who warbled, ‘‘I want to be happy.” 
(The rhyme, we agree, 
Isn't all it might be, 
But this page is a bit short of copy.) 
—Bank Notes, Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Ideals of the Woman Executive 


By GRACE S. STOERMER 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 


OMEN’S entry into the financial 

field has been heralded in late 
years with much acclaim; and her part 
in banking activities much discussed. 
While her participation in executive 
positions in the financial world has 
been of short duration, yet her work 
in this field is not so short-lived as 
appears on the surface and I would like 
to take this occasion to trace the 
growth of the feminine influence in 
banking institutions. 

As long ago as 1908, women’s de- 
partments were found in the banks of 
the Eastern cities but these, of course, 
were the exception rather than the 
rule. They catered to the feminine 
need for information on subjects such 
as making out deposit slips, keeping 
check books and general personal serv- 
ice; but they were not, in any sense 
of the word, “women’s banking de- 
partments.” 

At that time, and prior to that as 
well, women were employed by the 
banks of the country only in steno- 
graphic and clerical positions; and 
in every city the proportion of women 
to men was very small. Also, in banks 
as in every line of commercial endeavor, 
women who worked were employed 
only in positions of small responsibility. 

The World War came and, without 
question, it bridged many years in 
woman’s economic advancement. No- 
where was her advance more rapid than 
in banking. 


I THINK it will be interesting at this 

point to give you certain facts with 
regard to the employment of women in 
banks that existed at the close of the 
war. There were approximately 63,000 
women occupying financial positions in 
England, and in New York alone there 
were 20,000 women in the banks of 
Wall Street. In 1921, in six of our 
Federal Reserve banks, 50 per cent 
of the employees were women. In 
practically all banks, stenographic and 
filing positions were held almost ex- 
clusively by women, and there was a 
tendency toward employing women 
bookkeepers, and entrusting them with 
the transit, collection and foreign ex- 
change departments. They were be- 
coming paying, receiving and note 
tellers, coupon cutters, and currency 
counters; they also were employed in 
keeping and checking security records, 
writing advertising copy, soliciting new 
business, and managing women’s de- 
partments. 

Since that time women’s progress in 
occupying responsible positions has 
been progressive. Today, women in 
greater numbers are entering the 


banking world and the positions I have 
mentioned are being administered in 
greater numbers by women. A recent 
report on the Federal Reserve banks 
throughout the country, shows the 
number of women to men employed is 
one to three. 

Women are becoming more of an 
economic factor. Complete responsi- 
bility for considerable sums of money 
spent in the upkeep of the family and 
frequently, too, for commercial enter- 
prises, rests with increasing weight 
on the shoulders of American women. 
Women whose earning power can be 
measured in dollars and cents, also, 
represent a large group. In Cali- 
fornia alone in the year 1921, women 
earned $127,416,212.00, which was 
within $10,000,000.00 of the combined 
personal income of all classes reported 
for the states of Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico. 


THs indicates what. a vast spending 
power is represented by the women 
of America. They spend 85 per cent of 
the family income, and _ statistics 
record that 75 per cent of the savings 
accounts in the United States are in 
the names of women. To cope with 
the new methods of living produced 
by centralized merchandising and 
financing, the woman of modern times 
has, of necessity, to learn how to buy 
in accordance with economic laws, how 
to conserve her money by the most 
intensive methods, how to utilize her 
time to bring the maximum of benefits 
both to herself and her associates. 
Indeed, she has to find means to pro- 
duce results such as Arthur Pond men- 
tioned when he said, “Let us judge an 
individual’s standard of living by its 
results, not by its cost; consider wages 
not as so many dollars in the pay 
envelope, but as the means of pur- 
chasing life and pursuing happiness.” 
The women of the nation naturally 
needed a new financial center where 
their own problems would be met and 
their own difficulties considered and 
solved. The officers of the banks of 
the country realized this and those in 
progressive institutions installed 
women’s banking departments. 

That these departments have proven 
successful has been amply shown by the 
results obtained. In every one, de- 
positors are increasing in number and 
deposits increasing in amount. In every 
one, the business done warrants the 
expense of the department. I have 
been asked the question, ‘““How does a 
women’s department justify its ex- 
istence?”’ and I have answered, “From 
the standpoint of the country. it is an 
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Your Trust 
Department 


A new plan for 
its development 


HE progressive bank with a new 

trust department as well as the 
established trust company are now in a 
position to take real advantage of the 
wide, effective publicity which has been 
given trust matters in the national maga- 
zines and newspapers during the last year. 
A persistent and consistent trust campaign 
will reap a bountiful harvest of regular, 
profitable and riskless business. 


QJ And trust business responds wonder- 
fully to well planned advertising ! 


Q] With this in mind Meyer Both, the 
oldest and largest advertising service house 
in the world, has developed a trust cam- 
paign of a simple, compelling directness 
and an economy of operation that has won 
the hearty approval of trust officers and 
advertising men. 


C] Based upon the method of one of the 
great banks of the country, the plan has 
been proved by actual results. It is so 
flexible that the particular requirements 
of any situation can be met; it is so low in 
cost that the widest coverage is practical. 


QJ If you are tussling with the problem of 
new trust businesss a line to us will bring 
you most interesting information—by 
mail. 
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economic necessity; from the stand- 
point of the bank it is a business 
necessity because of the changed status 
of women in the business world.”” The 
modern bank caters to the beauty- 
loving trait of woman as well as her 
sagacity, inherent conservatism, and 
love of social intercourse. These qual- 
ities are all gratified in a women’s 
banking department, which furnishes 
a “home-like” atmosphere of not only 
attractive appointments, but a friendly 
attitude on the part of the executives 
and clerks. Women appreciate the 
convenience of tables furnished with 
writing paper and magazines; the 
liberty of a downtown rest.room; the 
privilege of a conference room where 
their clubs and organizations may meet; 
and, of utmost importance, the per- 
sonal, sympathetic attention to the 
details of their own particular business. 

Beyond even this, a deeper and more 
lasting benefit of the establishment of 
such departments is the confidence 
they inspire in the women of the 
country. Confidence that they can 
and are doing the worth-while things! 
Confidence that they, the citizens of 
the community, have a “backing” for 
their financial enterprises! 

The organization of women’s bank- 
ing departments and creation of ex- 
ecutive positions for women in banks 
produced another result —the bonding 
in closer alliance the women so em- 
ployed, which three years ago cul- 
minated in the National Association 
of Bank Women. The objects of the 
association are to help not only its 
members but other women wishing to 
take up the same type of work and, at 
all times, to uphold the dignity and 
integrity of women associated with or 
employed by banks. The requisites 
for membership are service in an ex- 
ecutive capacity in a banking institu- 
tion and an earnest desire to advance 
the practices and ideals of the pro- 
fession. Women holding responsible 
positions in trust companies, national, 
state, and savings banks, throughout 
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the entire United States, are numbered 
among its membership. 

The membership is divided into 
seven regions:—New England, Mid- 
Atlantic, Southern, Lake, Mid-West, 
Western and Southwestern, each under 
the leadership of a vice-president. This 
plan was adopted in order to better 
co-ordinate the work and the interest 
of a section and to bind it more closely 
to the central organization. 

The association has held two very 
successful conventions. The one last 
year was held simultaneously with that 
of the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago, and was attended by mem- 
bers of the association from all sections 
of the United States. 

Another convention will be held this 
year in October in Atlantic City, in 
conjunction with the American Bank- 
ers Association again and the sessions 
are so arranged that the women bank- 
ers may attend the meetings of the 
greater and older organization, thus 
having the benefit of their discussions 
of financial methods and affairs. This 
opportunity will increase the knowledge 
of the women and furnish them with 
new inspiration and insight as to the 
problems of their women patrons, so 
essential to the development of their 
communities and institutions. 

The Association of Bank Women has 
passed its experimental stage and is 
here to stay—an organization with 
definite ideas and definite purposes, and 
accomplishing definite results. 

An illustration of the results being 
attained can be given by the records of 
my department which show the follow- 
ing: The day we opened, March 19, 
1923, we had no money on our books 
and no customers in the department. 
Today, we have almost 6,000 women 
customers with nearly $3,000,000 in 
net deposits. At the opening, there 
were five young women on the staff; 
now there are seventeen. When we 
were organized, we used 1,800 square 
feet of floor space; at this time, we 
have about 5,000. 


European War Debt Payments, England's 
Industrial Position 


(Continued from page 7) 


aside from any reparation payments 
she may receive from Germany. He 
said he did not believe it possible and 
showed figures which certainly indicate 
that the realization of any such pay- 
ments would be extremely unlikely. 
He agreed, however, that assuming 
Germany adheres rigidly to her word in 
respect of the Dawes payments and 
France utilizes the credits thus realized 
to pay off her external debt, a process 
of general settling up will have been 
inaugurated that cannot help aiding in 
rehabilitation of European industry. 
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When asked how it was that Eng- 
land went steadily ahead paying her 
American debt at the rate of $68,000,- 
000 every six months in spite of the 
fact that the trade balance between 
the United States and England is 
much against the latter, Mr. Layton 
said that no real debt payment had 
been made as yet because in view of 
the condition of the international 
money market, all that had happened 
so far was that the British Government 
has borrowed from American individ- 
uals to pay off its debt to America. 
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As long as money rates are high in 
London and low in New York, he 
explained, there would be American 
funds coming to England for temporary 
investment through the purchase of 
sterling bills. All that the British 
Treasury did in such a situation was to 
sell sterling and buy dollars. He point- 
ed out that this only changed the 
character of the debt and left the real 
obligation to be settled by the exchange 
of goods or services at a later date. 


[' IS this element of the situation 
which is causing a good deal of argu- 
ment in England right now as to 
whether the right moment was chosen 
for returning to the gold standard. 
There is quite a lot of sentiment, 
especially among manufacturers, to the 
effect that sterling has been: over- 
valued in terms of dollars to such an 
extent as to prejudice British activities. 
The fact that the bank rate is being 
kept up for the purpose of continuing 
to attract American funds to the English 
market and thus lower the danger of 
gold shipments from England to the 
United States in the event of the 
pound going much below parity, is also 
arousing much opposition from English 
borrowers, who say they are being 
penalized and their cost of doing busi- 
ness increased to gain an advantage 
which the country cannot afford. 

Mr. Layton might be described as 
being ‘“‘on the fence” in the matter 
of the exact future of the gold standard 
in England, although he and the publi- 
cation he edits are alike in expressing 
the belief that only through a sound 
and stable currency can England return 
to its former place in the industrial 
structure of the world. 

As to the present industrial situation, 


- Mr. Layton believes the alarmists are 


overdoing the matter, although he 
realizes that conditions, especially as 
to unemployment, are far from what 
the country would like to see. 

“A great deal has been said of 
unemployment,” said Mr. Layton, 
“but an analysis of the figures puts 
them in a somewhat better light. 
Putting aside the highest figure ever 
touched — 2,250,000 as explained by the 
coal dispute —there is a fairly perma- 
nent maximum of 1,750,000. Just 
before Easter the figure was reduced to 
1,200,000 and the present increase of 
100,000 is largely due to special condi- 
tions in the coal trade. 

“It must be remembered that before 
the war the average unemployment was 
500,000 and the population has been 
increasing steadily year by year. Con- 
sequently, to arrive at the true figure of 
unemployment due to depressed trade 
as an aftermath of the war, we must 
deduct that 500,000 and the increase of 
the population and it will then appear 
that 1,000,000 more workers are em- 
ploved now than four years ago.” 
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I asked Mr. Layton to speak partic- 
ularly of the coal trade, because of the 
depression now effecting certain sections 
of it and the distinctly unsettled out- 
look of the whole industry. ‘‘The coal 
trade has some difficult problems,” 
he answered, “but here again certain 
things are overlooked. The great 
depression is in the fields in South 
Wales and is complicated by the fact 
that it is by far the largest industry in 
that part of the country and also by 
the fact that it formerly supplied 
thousands of outward-bound cargoes 
for British and other ships trading to 
all parts of the world. I don’t believe 
that part of the trade can be revived 
and I am afraid the South Wales fields 
will continue to face bad times, but it 
must be remembered that as to the 
situation as a whole, the consumption 
of coal in 1924 was 186,000,000 tons 
against 176,000,000 tons in 1923. The 
consumption of coal for household 
purposes does not vary much, so 
this signifies an increased use in indus- 
trial enterprises. 


“"THE Yorkshire coal fields are doing 
better than ever before. Coal ma- 
chinery manufacturers have more orders 
than they are able to fill. What the 
coal trade as a whole is waiting forisa 


low-temperature carbonization process 
that will make possible the winning of 
more profit from each ton of coal. 
Great efforts are being made to solve 
this research problem and the results, 
when successful, will be far-reaching. 
We shall then be able to reduce the 
sums we now pay out annually for 
petroleum products, thus helping our 
trade balance and developing a domestic 
industry at the same time. 

‘**The growth of the Diesel engine has 
also been a bad thing for the British 
coal trade. British shipbuilders have 
made excellent progress in building 
successful Diesel-engined ships, but 
unfortunately they are allowing 
German builders to catch up with them 
and German owners of oil vessels are 
under-cutting our shipowners. The 
fact is, a good many of our shipowners 
would do well to follow literally the 
advice to burn their boats. Perhaps it 
is hard for the large shipowner to take 
this advice, but it really is wiser in the 
long run.” 

In general he believes that British 
industry is on the upgrade, in spite of 
many bad patches. He thinks French, 
German and Belgian industry will 
profit from slowly improving trade, 
especially insofar as they adopt sound 
currency measures. 
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An Open Letter to St. Peter 


(Continued from page 9) 


may think we ought to pay you some- 
thing, so suppose I offer to pay you, 
and then when you refuse to take it, 
he will get a good opinion of your 
bank’s service.” 

And that, Esteemed Sir, brings us 
down to date. I have not found the 
forty cents discrepancy, but we’ll let 
that go for this time. The point is that 
ever since eating lunch so hastily, a 


| strange depressed sensation which I 


_displeasure during my 
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_redrafted the 


have often before noticed on such days 
has recurred with a greatly exaggerated 
intensity. I had a strange emotion of 
conversation 
with Lige Doane a few moments ago — 
a feeling of injury, which I find it 
difficult to define. Perhaps I am suffer- 
ing from a species of hereditary in- 
sanity. All my ancestors that I have 
ever heard of were perfectly sane, but 
the fact remains that I have determined 
upon a course of action which will, | 
am sure, strike the customers of the 
Farmer’s Savings Bank as_ rather 
inexplicable. 


I shall draw up the mortgage and 
notes for Lige Doane. His cousin will 
sign them, and I shall attach my signa- 
ture and seal as notary public. Lige 
will then ask me the momentous 
question, doubtless in a genial tone, 
“Well, how much do we owe you?” 
At that moment, I shall pick up my 
metal notarial seal, which weighs some 
twelve pounds, and with it I shall 
crown Lige Doane. Let the law take 
its course. There will no doubt be a 
public execution, and my old neighbors 
will shake their heads and remark 
wonderingly, “Funny about the way 
old Zane cracked up, ain’t it? He was 
always a good provider, too.”’ 

And yet, I have a feeling down in my 
heart that there will be a seat reserved 
for me in the choir up there. A place 
near the front in the soprano section 
will be much appreciated by 


Yours respectfully, 


Zane E. Addlepate, 
Cashier. 


Character in Its Correspondence 


(Continued from page 11) 


wrote him again, explaining this to him 
in a friendly informal way, just as he 
might have talked with him, men- 
tioning, by the way, several incidents 
of mutual personal interest. Then, to 
illustrate exactly what he meant, he 
letter as he himself 


, would have written it, as follows: 


Enclosed is our entry letter for 15¢ to 
cover the transit exchange charge on the 
Honolulu item for $65 which you handled 
for us on November 16. This is being sent 


/ in answer to your letter of December 29. 


We have read very carefully what you 
have to say regarding the routing of future 
Hawaiian items, and you can be sure that 


we shall in the future, be governed by 
, your directions. 


or three months. 


Thank you for calling this matter to our 


| attention. 


The correspondence director reviews 
the letters written by employees of 
branch offices about once in every two 
And a regular course 
has been devised for their benefit which 
can be conducted by mail. Incidental 
to this a condensed summary of direc- 
tions has been prepared that are 
included in at least one of the series of 
letters which are sent to the branch 
office employees. They indicate the 
extremely practical nature of the 
instructions given. Four of the most 
important of them are: 

1. “Slow up” your correspondence 


so that you give some time to the 
preparation of your dictation. 
Plan each letter before you start 
to dictate it. 

2. Try to fix a definite time of the 
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morning or afternoon for the 

dictation of a majority of your 

letters. 

3. Ask your stenographer to watch 
for, and to leave out of yourdicta- 
tion, “‘pet’’ stereotyped phrases 
and ungrammatical sentences. 

4. Vizualize your reader as sitting 
next to you—then talk to him 
slowly and clearly with as much 
animation and good feeling as you 
would do in a personal conversa- - 
tion. 

5. Refer to a good textbook on 
correspondence, such as Gardner, 
“Effective Business Letters,”’ for 
aid and suggestions. 

So much for Mr. Marra’s methods 
of instruction for improving the letters 
themselves. There is yet another set 
of results which may be of even greater 
importance in the long run. 

*‘Suppose you were writing a letter,” 
Mr. Marra said, as I was discussing 
with him what the benefits have been. 
““How would your manner of writing it 
affect you, yourself?” 

If a letter is written haphazardly, or 
in a stereotyped way, he pointed out, 
the writer of it permits himself, to that 
extent, to indulge in such ways of 
thinking. On the other hand, if a 
letter is carefully thought out, written 
really to solve or fully present some 
problem and as though the writer were 
actually talking to the person addressed, 
the thought process becomes vital. 
And vital thinking is a habit worth 
cultivating. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


On Forgery and Other Bank Law 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


F X is fortunate enough to have a 
| checking account in a bank and Y 

forges X’s name to a check and the 
bank pays Y the cash, the bank must 
stand the loss and cannot charge the 
check to X’s account. 

All this, of course, is commonplace, 
almost “‘fireside” law, as the uniform 
“Negotiable Instruments Law” which 
has been adopted by practically all the 
states provides that, “‘where a signa- 
ture is forged —it is wholly inoperative 
and no right to retain the instrument, 
or to give a discharge therefor, or to 
enforce payment thereof against any 
party thereto, can be acquired through 
or under such signature.” 

The same law, however, also provides 
that the rule stated does not apply 
where the party whose name is forged is 
‘precluded’ from setting up the for- 
gery. 

For instance, Y forges X’s signature 
to a check, the bank pays it, charges it 
to X’s account, sends X a statement of 
his account with the cancelled checks, 
X retains the statement, remains silent 
for months, and then notifies the bank 
that the check is a forgery. Is he too 
late? In other words, has he “pre- 
cluded” himself from setting up the 
forgery? 

On this point the general rule as laid 
down by the New York Court of 
Appeals is that ‘‘a depositor of a bank 
who receives from the bank a state- 
ment of his account, with its paid 
checks as vouchers, is bound to examine 
the account and vouchers and to re- 
port to the bank without unreasonable 
delay any errors which may be dis- 
covered,” and the same rule has been 
approved by the United States Supreme 
Court and by the state courts of Ala- 
bama, California, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and other leading states. 

A leading case on this point is Mor- 
gan vs. United States Trust Company, 
a decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals and reported in 101 North- 
eastern Reporter, 871, where the 
evidence showed that J. Hewitt Mor- 
gan kept an account with the United 
States Trust Company, and drew 
checks on the account signed with a 
rubber stamp marked “Estate of 
David P. Morgan” which was authen- 
licated by the signature of J. Hewitt 
Morgan or of the other trustee of the 
estate. 

The trustees, however, had in their 
employ a certain confidential clerk 
named Hennessey who did not cor- 
respond in any way with Mr. Dooley’s 
familiar friend of the same name, as 
this Hennessey in one year succeeded 


in forging J. Hewitt Morgan’s name to 
twenty-eight checks for a dazzling total 
and got the cash from the trust com- 
pany. 

Five times during this disastrous 
year the trust company wrote up the 
pass book of the estate and sent 
Morgan the cancelled checks, both 
forged and genuine, but these were 
received by Hennessey, the confidential 
clerk of the estate, who destroyed the 
forged checks and the list thereof, and 
handed over the pass book and the 
genuine checks to the trustees, who did 
not make any examination thorough 
enough to disclose the forgeries. 

The trustees then sued the trust 
company for the aggregate of the 
forged checks, and the decision of the 
court was in favor of the trust company 
on the ground that the trustees had not 


made a reasonable examination of the | 


cancelled checks, and were, therefore, 
‘“‘precluded”’ from setting up the for- 
geries. 

“When, having gbtained from the 
bank a list of vouchers and balanced 
pass book which were intended to give 
and did give them a correct basis for 
comparison and verification, they dis- 


regarded these, they were guilty of such | 


obvious neglect of their duties that no 
extended argument can make plainer 
their negligence than does the mere 
recital of the facts,” said the Court of 
Appeals. 

Now, suppose that Y forges X’s 


name to acheck, the bank cashesit, but | 


does not furnish X with the usual 
statement of account which would 


disclose the forgery and X does not call | 


for it. Does X’s failure to ask for the 
statement “preclude” him from setting 
up the forgery? 

This novel and interesting point was 
dealt with by the Alabama Supreme 
Court in the case of McCarthy vs. the 


First National Bank, decided in 1920 | 
and reported in 85 Southern Reporter, | 


754. 

In the McCarthy case, according to 
the evidence brought out at the trial, 
one Carney was another Hennessey, 
as his social relations with McCarthy’s 
son gave him -access to McCarthy’s 
office, where Carney began his series of 
forgeries against McCarthy’s account 
in the First National Bank on March 5, 
drawing one or more checks each month 
down to September, then he drew on 
September 1 a check for $800, Septem- 
ber 10 one for $500, and a check for a 
like amount on September 24, but this 
last check overdrew the account and 


led to the discovery of the forgery, 


and the evidence showed that Mc- 
Carthy’s pass book was sent to the 
bank to be balanced which the bank 
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(4) The Only Logical Ink 
|] for a Bank to Use. 
| ss Permanent as the 

Pyramids. 


HIGGINS 
‘fi Eternal Ink 


HIGGINS 
Red Writing Ink 


Brilliant, 
Non Bronzing, 
Non Smudging 


A fitting com- 
panion product 
to Higgins’ 
Eternal Black. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago London 
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Convince 
yourself 


Get an estimate 
on National Safety 
Paper as against 
a plain paper of 
equivalent quality 
for your checks. 
You then can de- 
cide whether the 
protection which 
National Safety 
Paper will give you 
and yourdepositors 
is worth the slight 
additional cost. 

A check on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
is protected against 
any alteration with 


chemicals, eraser 
or knife. An at- 


tempted change 
leaves a glaring 
white spot in the 
paper, which is in- 
stantly detectable. 


UN 


Write for Our Book 
“*The Protection 
af Checks’’ 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 


did, but McCarthy did not call for it 
and the bank did not deliver it until 
September, when the forgeries were 
discovered and McCarthy at once 


sued the bank. 


The bank then set up the defense 
that the burden of calling for the book 
was on McCarthy, and that his failure 
to do so precluded him from objecting 
to the forgeries. 

The decision of the Court, however, 


was in favor of McCarthy and, after 


referring to the duty of the depositor 


_ to examine his pass book and vouchers 


—when sent to him —the Court says:- 

“It is clear that a depositor is not 
required to anticipate errors or irregu- 
larities in his account, and particularly 
the payment by the bank of forged 
checks; and hence the law imposes 
upon him no duty to initiate an in- 
quiry with respect to such matters, 
and, in the absence of an agreement, 
express or implied, between him and 
the bank, he is not bound to ask for a 
statement of his account at any time, 
but may rely upon the bank’s observance 
of all of its obligations in the premises.” 

Another interesting phase of the 
same question arises where X forges 
Y’s check, indorses and cashes it at the 
bank on which it is drawn, the bank 
refunds the amount of the check to Y 
and Y sues Z on the ground that by his 
indorsement he guaranteed the genuine- 
ness of X’s prior indorsement. 

“You can’t collect from me, because 
if you’d examined your statement from 
the bank as promptly as the law re- 
quires you’d have discovered the for- 
gery in time to have prevented any 
loss,” Z argues. 

This point arose in a New Jersey case, 
Sprague vs. West Hudson Company, 
114 Atlantic Reporter, 344, where the 
court ruled that a depositor owes no 
duty of examining his accounts and re- 
porting forgeries to anyone except to 
the bank, and that a third party can- 
not take advantage of the depositor’s 
negligence in this respect. 

“The claim rests on the notion that 
the depositor owed to the public, in- 
cluding Z, some duty of care in exam- 
ining his own accounts and returned 
vouchers. We know of no such rule,” 
says the New Jersey Court. 


Was the Depositor Bound? 


You paid my money to the wrong 
person,” the depositor complained. 

“Our rules say that ‘all payments to 
persons producing the pass book shall 
be valid to discharge the bank,’ and 
that’s printed right in the pass book we 
gave you,” the bank pointed out. 

“But I can’t read.” 

“That’s your misfortune —you’re 
bound by the rule just the same.” 

And the Supreme Court of Utah in 
225 Pacific Reporter, 339, ruled in 
favor of the bank. 

“Under these circumstances, and in 
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the absence of fraud, he could not 
avoid being bound by the by-laws, 
by merely saying that he could not 
read and did not know their effect,” 
said the court. 


Banks and Bills of Lading 


A Texas bank shipped cattle to a 
Missouri bank, “care of X,”’ but the 
railroad company, with the acquiesence 
of the Missouri bank, delivered the 
cattle to X before the payment of the 
draft attached to the bill of lading, 
and this happened in the case of fifteen 
shipments or more. 

Then the Texas bank made another 
shipment to the Missouri bank, but 
“care of X”’ was omitted from the bill 
of lading by mistake, although it was 
noted on the waybill, the railroad com- 
pany delivered the cattle to X, X did 
not pay the draft, and the Texas bank 
sued the railroad company. 

In ruling in favor of the railroad the 
United States Supreme Court said: 

“The Texas bank had ratified the 
delivery of the prior shipments to X 
before payment of the drafts accom- 
panying the bills of lading. Thecarrier 
had a right to assume that delivery of 
this shipment might properly be made 
to X.” 


‘*‘Not to Exceed $5,000”" 


“Vll guarantee B’s drafts drawn on 
me, not to exceed $5,000,”’ A writes the 
C bank, the bank cashes a $5,000 
draft, A pays it, cashes a $5,000 
draft, the bank puts up the cash, A 
refuses to pay and the bank sues him 
on the guarantee. 

‘*“My guarantee was exhausted when 
I paid the $5,000 draft,” A argues. 

Whatever the law may be in other 
states on this point, the Supreme 
Court of Florida in 87 Southern Re- 
porter, 227, has ruled against the bank. 

“It was not A’s intent to create a 
continuing guarantee to run for an 
indefinite period of time,’ was the 
reasoning of the court. 


The Pennsylvania Fraud 


A shrewd fraud came to light in a 
recent decision of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court reported in 112 At- 
lantic Reporter, 505. 

Very briefly stated, the evidence 
showed that X falsely represented 
to a broker that he was acting for the Y 
bank, and ordered certain bonds in the 
name of the bank. The broker handed 
the bonds to the Z bank together with a 
draft on the Y bank for the price, and 
the Z bank forwarded the bonds and 
draft to the Y bank, with instructions 
to deliver the bonds on payment of the 
draft. 

When the bonds reached the Y bank, 
X had to invent a new lie. He told 
the bank the bonds had been bought 
by him personally, picked them up, 
put them in his pocket and walked out, 
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saying that he would settle for them 
in a few days. The Y bank acceptéd 
this assurance, waited until X had dis- 
appeared, then notified the Z bank, 
and refused to pay for the bonds. 

Then, in a suit brought by the Z 
bank against the Y bank, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in the case 
referred to, ruled that the latter bank 
was bound to make good the resulting 
loss. 

“The Y bank knew further that the 
bonds were of such a character their 
mere possession by an innocent holder 
for value would possibly give a good 
title to them, even though purchased 
‘rom one who was later shown to be a 
chief. These facts called upon the 
bank to act with the ‘utmost prompt- 
ness, diligence and good faith’ after it 
received the draft and bonds, in each 
of which respects, however, it wholly 
failed, and hence made itself liable for 
the resulting loss,”’ said the Court. 


“Unsafe or Insolvent” 


The receiving teller of the Wisconsin 
bank pushed the cash and deposit slip 
through the wicket. 

““Can’t accept it.” 

“Why? Isn’t my money as good’s 
Henry Ford’s?’’ the prospective 
depositor demanded. 

“We have a state law providing 
that no bank shall accept a deposit 
from any person whom the bank has 
reason to believe is unsafe or insolvent, 
and we believe you’re in that class,” 
the teller explained. 

“IT came by that money honestly, 
and I’m not in bankruptcy, and the 
state can’t legally pass a law to deprive 
me of my rights,” the customer com- 
plained. 

“Well, they have passed it.” 

“Tl fight it in the courts, on the 
ground that it’s unconstitutional.” 

‘Fight away,” the teller retorted, 
and the Wisconsin courts in the case 
of Hyland vs. Roe (87 N. W. Reporter, 
252), ruled that the law was valid and 
binding. 

Of course, it would have paid the 
customer to have sought another bank 
and saved lawyer’s fees, but when 
parties are determined to go to law, 
they settle certain points for the guid- 
ance of their more peaceful neighbors. 


Who Names the Lawyer? 


“T want to make my will, naming 
your company as the executor and 
trustee,’ the testator explained, and 
the “‘will man” of the Popular Trust 
Company made a memorandum there- 
of, together with other instructions as 
to the disposal of the estate.- “And I 


want a clause in the will providing. 


that my personal friend, Lawyer Kelly, 
be employed for all legal work in con- 
nection with my will,” the testator 
stipulated. 

The will was drawn up and executed, 


the testator ‘‘departed this life’? and | 
the trust company prepared to probate 
the will. 

“It isn’t safe to employ Kelly to do 
the business, for he’s gone all to the 
bad in the last year,” the manager 
asserted. 

“The difficulty is that there’s a 
clause in the will saying positively that 
we shall employ Kelly,” the “‘will man” 
pointed out. ‘“That being so, would we 
have authority to disregard the will?” 

“It’s beyond me,” the manager ad- 
mitted, “‘but we’ll certainly pass Kelly 
by, if the law’ll uphold us.” 

In the case of Highfield vs. Bozio, a 
California decision reported in 207 
Pacific Reporter, 242, the Supreme 
Court of that state ruled in favor of 
the trust company. 

“If the attorney employed should be 
derelict in his duty, and should receive 
and misappropriate funds of the estate, 
the executor would be liable therefor 
to the legatees under the will. This 
being so, it would seem to be neither 
reasonable nor right to hold that the 
executor of a will must necessarily 
accept the services of an attorney 
selected by the testator,” said the 
Court, quoting from an earlier Califor- 
nia case to the same effect in 40 Ameri- 
can State Reports, 61. 


“With Ex.” 


X gives a check to Y, Y wires the 
bank on which the check is drawn 
describing it, and asking, ‘‘Will you 
pay?” 

“‘We will pay check mentioned your 
telegram,”’ the bank wires back, and 
the law reports contain dozens of cases 
where the courts have ruled that the 
bank is bound to pay the check. 

Suppose, however, that the check 
is for $1,000, “‘with ex.” Y’s telegram 


Sixty-one 


refers to a $1,000 check without men- 
tioning the exchange, and the bank’s 
reply telegram refers, of course, to a 
check for $1,000. 

Is the bank bound in this case? 

This point was settled in the case of 
Iowa State Bank vs.City National Bank 
(128 N. W. 148), where the Iowa 
Supreme Court ruled that the bank 
was bound. 

“It is very apparent, then, that the 
obligation of a bank to pay its own 
depositor’s check in the usual course of 
business is to pay the same over its 
own counter —a draft which negatives 
the idea of any charge or expense for 
exchange —and if the words ‘with ex.’ 
appear in the check they are surplusage 
and have no effect whatever to increase 
the liability of the paying bank on 
account of its previous promise to 
certify or accept a check for the sum of 
money specifically named in such 
promise. The words, ‘with ex.’ without 
naming a place on which the exchange 
is to be paid, being surplusage, consti- 
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Current 
Quotations 


Stocks & Bonds 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


Every Business Morning 
for only | per month 


Whether you are interested in securi- 
ties traded in on the New York or 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, on the 
exchanges of Detroit, Denver, St. 
Louis or Los Angeles, or the New York 
Chicago or Boston Curb, you will find 
the latest quotations, bid and asked 
prices, etc., every business day in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. It 
carries more complete and accurate 
data of this character than any other 
newspaper in the Central West. 


All the commercial and financial news 
and comment in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce is impartial, unpreju- 
diced, and authoritative. It is to be 
found on the desks of the foremost 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and 
investors who pride themselves on 
keeping well informed. 


No matter what other daily papers 
you take you need the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Published every 
business day, it reaches its readers 
in the Central West 24 hours ahead of 
the New York financial papers, and 
the cost is only $1.00 a month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce on a 
trial basis—3 months for $3—by mail 
every business day. You’ll want it 
regularly thereafter. Send the cou- 
pon TODAY! 


The Chicago 


Journal of Commerce 


(Clip\ 
\ Here] 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
| | 
| Enclosed please find check for $3 for | 
which please mail me The Chicago 
1 Journal of Commerce every business day 
| 
| 


for 3 months. 


Address 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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Burroughs 


HEN one of your customers applies 

for a loan, do you have to waste 

valuable hours trying to dig out the essen- 

tial facts upon which your decision must be 

based? Do you find, sometimes, that he 

can’t give you the figures about his busi- 
ness—because he doesn’t know? 


If this customer of yours used the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan, he could give 
you just what you want—an up-to-date, 
verifiable financial statement that accu- 
rately pictures the condition of his business. 
Thousands of men, in every line of busi- 
ness, are doing it,every time they ask for 
a loan. And as a result, they are better 
credit risks for their banks. 


Are you interested in what this plan will 
do for your customers, and your bank? We 
shall be glad to tell you all about it. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Turning Promises 


Into Cash 


A day and night force of 
120 people are constantly 
working at high speed to 
get your collections turned 
into interest bearing cash. 
In many cases they save you 
from one totwodays’ interest. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources Over 3200 Millions 


(Continued from page 61) 


_ tute no departure from the terms of the 


promise, and their insertion in the 
check will not relieve the drawee from 


_ liability on his promise to pay,” was 
| the reasoning of the court. 


“B 115” 


X reached for his check book, 
produced his fountain pen, numbered 


the check B115, filled out the check 


in favor of Y for $5,000, mailed the 
letter containing the check, and then 
recollected that Y’s account was $500 
and not $5,000. 

“Kindly stop payment of check B114 
dated today, payable to Y for $5,000,” 


_ X wrote to the bank, the bank paid the 
check,. and X sued the bank for dis- 


regarding his stop order. 
*“*An order to stop payment on check 
B114 does not render us liable if we 


_ pay check B115,” the bank contended. 


‘““We can prove that the very day 


_ the check was given it was presented 


to the bank for certification, but certi- 
fication was refused on the ground 


_ that payment had been stopped, show- 
_ ing that the bank recognized the stop 


pay order, in spite of the clerical error,”’ 
X’s lawyer contended. 

“The question is whether a proper 
stop order was given, the order speaks 
for itself, and what happened after- 
wards is not competent evidence,” the 
bank’s attorney retorted. 

“The evidence will be admitted,” 
the judge ruled, and the New York 


- courts in the case of Friesner vs. Na- 


tional Bank, 164, N. Y. S., 136 decided 
that this ruling was correct. 


Was There a Cancellation? 


A New York corporation carried an 
account with a New York bank, 
and, according to the resolutions of the 
directors filed with the bank, certain 
officers of the corporation were au- 
thorized to sign documents and transact 
banking business. The corporation 
gave acheck, filed a stop pay order with 
the bank, and, later, wrote the bank 
a letter cancelling the stop pay order. 

“We can’t recognize your cancella- 
tion,”’ the bank declared. 

not?” 

“Because it’s not signed by the 


| proper officers named in your resolu- 


tion,” the bank explained. 

The next day the payee of the check 
presented it for payment, the bank 
handed over the cash, and the cor- 
poration sued the bank for paying 
contrary to the stop pay order. 

cancelled your stop pay order,” 
the bank pointed out. 

‘““You refused to accept our cancella- 
tion, and now you can’t rely on it,” the 
corporation retorted, and the New 
York courts in the case of American 
Defense Society vs. National Bank, 225 
N. Y. 506, ruled that the stop pay 
order stood, and that the bank wasliable. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT. MICH.. U.S. A. 4070-10-25-ADV 
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Now the Chapman National Bank, Portland, Me., saves valuable space, 
gains better light, more air andincreases each bookkeeper’s efficiency 


This triumph of bookkeeping economy 
is made possible by L.B. Bookkeeping desks 


to Chapman National Bank joins the many other 
banks that have raised their standard of bookkeep- 
ing efficiency through this new L. B. Book- 


keeping desk. This combines a sorting table, 
posting shelf and check file—all in one 


compact unit. 


Examine the installation shown above. 
Note that each complete desk requires only 
the space formerly occupied by the shelf of 
the bookkeeping machine. Thus, the space 


of both sorting table and check 
file is saved. 


Gone, too, is all the unpro- 
ductive marching of bookkeep- 
ers from sorting table to posting 
machine and then to the check 
files. Energy, formerly wasted, 
is conserved. And many more 
productive minutes are added 
to each bookkeeper’s day. 


Furthermore, with this L. B. 


Bookkeeping unit, each bookkeeper can file the checks 
faster and more accurately than a file clerk—due to greater 


The 7 definite advantages of the L. B. 
Bookkeeping unit 


1. Saves space—from 25% to 
50%. 


2. Saves time—sorting, post- 


ing and filing are central- 
ized at one point. 


3. Simplifies check filing —2 


removable check trays in 
each drawer are within 
easy reach of seated book- 
keeper’s hand. 


4. Large capacity—there is 


sufficient check filing space 
to house a month’s checks. 


5. Plenty of air and light—no 


6. 


7. 


high. sides to shut out air 
and light. 

Standing or sitting posting 
—this unit can be used for 
standing posting by placing 
it on glass leg bases 512 


high. 

L.B. Steel Construction — 
Drawers mounted cnroller 
bearing slides—sliding sort- 
ing shelf and top covered 
with battleship 
Yale locks; sponge and clip 
cups. 


familiarity with depositors’ names and quick 
access to the file. 


Note these savings 


In one instance, a certain bank, after in- 
stalling L. B. Bookkeeping desks, handled a 
25% increase in business with three less file 
clerks and with no additional bookkeepers. 
-Another saved over a quarter of 


the space formerly used by the 
bookkeeping department, and 
also dispensed with the services 
—and the salaries—of three 
clerks. 


In your bank, too, economies 
can also be effected by the use of 
this new L. B. Bookkeeping unit. 
For complete details write for 
folder No. 837 or phone the 
nearest of our 54 branch offices. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
in 54 cities of United States, France and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, London, England 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Library 


The new L.B. Bookkeeping unit for banks 
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Cut your 
collection 


A banker told us recently that his Collection 
Department was operating at a loss of Nine 
Hundred Dollars each month. How much 
is your Collection Department costing you? 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Baker -Vawter Company 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send me today free, copy of your 


booklet, “Simplifying Your Collection 
Routine.” 


Mr 


CH-10 


time and labor saving systems and 
forms will help to cut down this excessive loss. 

The extent to which your bank loses, or breaks 
even on collection costs, depends principally on how 
well organized and equipped you are to handle the 
work. To handle items efficiently and profitably, 
there must be 


1—Quick disposition—cash realization on earliest dates. Prompt 
service to customers. 


2—Ready tracing facilities, to stir up stagnant items. 
3—Creation of operating records economically as to time and 
labor—letters, debits, credits, advices, etc. 
4—Permanent reference records—information available when 
wanted. 
A booklet we have just completed shows and ex- 
plains how these cost reducing ideas can be applied to 
your bank. It contains suggestions for banks of all sizes 
from the simple duplicate forms of advice and register 
for the small bank to the elaborate manifold and fan- 
fold forms for large banks. 

Send for a copy. It will probably give you some 
valuable ideas. Pass it along to your clerks; a study 
of it will acquaint them with the purpose, theory and 
routine of the Collection Department. It will be sent, 
free of cost, toall bankers on request. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Loose Leaf Binders « Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets - Unit Files » Storage Units 


We serve andsell direct - Officesin55 cities Oneis near you 
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